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1958-59 marks the sixth 
successive sold-out season for 
the CHANTICLEERS, and their 
third transcontinental tour. 
Both listeners and critics 
throughout the land (more 
than 700 concert audiences 
have heard the quartet) concur 
with the reviewer who wrote: 
“The concert seemed 15 
minutes long. Such was the 
impact of the Chanticleers! 
Seldom before, if ever, has a 
concert more completely 
delighted, held more universal 
appeal, or been more 
listenable.’”’* 


Arrangements and Musical Direction: 
Donald Smith 
Staging: Gene Bayliss 


CAi Concert Associates, Inc. 


36 West 57th Street, New York 19 
PLaza 7-2045 




















James Martindale, bass 
Raymond Keast, baritone 
William Diard, tenor 

Richard Wright, tenor 


the Chanticleers 





Concert Male Quartet 


“CHANTICLEERS CAPTIVATE 
(headline) Exhibited amazing versatil- 
ity, sparkling tonal color, effective wit 
and perfect co-ordination. One of the 
most gratifying musical experiences in 
the history of the asseciation.”’ 
Enterprise, Livingston, Montana 
March 26, 1957 


“Theirs was no tiresome parade of 

technique, but, rather, a sharing of 
the joy of singing.” 

*Times, Eldorado, Kansas 

February 1, 1958 


“Performance had a zip and a zing that 

caught on and was thrown back upon 

the stage by an appreciative audience, 
applauding in terse staccato.” 

Tribune, Gallipolis, Ohio 

April 8, 1958 


“Audience all but blistered its palms 

applauding the Chanticleers; seemed 

delighted all over again that good mu- 
sic can be fun.” 

Democrat-Herald, Baker, Oregon 

March 16, 1957 


“The Chanticleers: four men strong 
and true in song, pantomime and vocal 
artistry, won all hearts of the respon- 
sive audience.” 

Cape Breton Post, Sydney, N. S. 
May 27, 1958 


“THE SUBSCRIBERS LOVED THE 
SHOW (headline) It was serious, it 
was fun, it was levely. The Chanticleers 
gave a superb accent of the themselves 
as a quartet and proved individually 
to be reeitalists of the highest musician- 
ship.” Observer, Pembroke, Ontario 

March 27, 1958 


“Troubadours in the ancient tradition, 
singing for their own enjoyment and 
the entertainment of the audience.” 
British Columbian, New Westminster, B.C. 
February 22, 1958 


“Fine artists presenting magnificently 

good theatre. Arrangements were sheer 

genius, bringing the most from their 
outstanding voices.” 

Times, St. Petersburg, Florida 

January 6, 1957 


“The audience could have listened all 
night. The concert was an enchanting 
experience and will be a delightful 

recollection.” 
Daily Journal, Rapid City, S. D. 
February 11, 1958 
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San Francisco Opera Opens; Farrell as Medea 


By Marsory M. FisHER 


San Francisco.—San Francisco’s 
35th opera season opened in the 
War Memorial House on the night of 


_ Sept. 12 with Cherubini’s “Medea”, 
o 


ering Eileen Farrell in the title role 
and Jean Fournet conducting. 

For Miss Farrell the opera was a 
great success. She was tremendous 
yocally, and the rich flow of seem- 
ingly unlimited and beautifully con- 
trolled tone. conveyed every shade of 
emotional as well as. musical nuance 
in what must certainly be one of the 
most taxing and exhausting roles in 
the dramatic-soprano repertoire. 

Moreover, she was a more convinc- 
ing actress than she had proved last 
year. She did not overact or indulge 
in meaningless gestures (as did most 
of the company). There was emotional 
sincerity as well as vocal opulence 
throughout her portrayal. An occa- 
sional early shrillness, which was a 
cause of some comment, may very 
well be attributed to the emotional 
aspects of the moment. Hers was in- 
deed a great performance. 


Debut of Modesti 


Giuseppe Modesti was making his 
American debut as King Creon. Im- 
pressive in appearance, he revealed a 
big sonorous bass voice that gave 
vocal distinction to the first scenes 
prior to the entrance of Medea. 

As Princess Glauce, Sylvia Stahl- 
man was physically attractive, but 
her singing not too secure. However, 
in the repeat performance the fol- 
lowing week, her vocal work was 
thoroughly commendable and often 
charming. 

As Jason, Richard Lewis possessed 
histrionic ability, but his voice left 
much to be desired from the stand- 
point of tonal quality. Claramae Tur- 
ner as Neris held her own superbly 
with Miss Farrell in their duo scene, 
and Miss Turner’s voice was even 
more magnificent at the repeat per- 
formance than at the first. 

Joan Marie Moynaugh made a 
splendid impression as a handmaiden 
who voiced the first lines of the opera; 
and Margot Blum, Harold Enns, and 
young Bernard Pomeroy and Philip 
Kelsey completed the cast. The chorus 
had some pitch troubles at the open- 
ing performance but redeemed itself 
in the second, and the ballet left too 
much to be desired on both occasions. 


Ballet on Tour 


With the San Francisco Ballet stiil 
on its tour of Latin America for the 
State Department, Eugene Loring was 
engaged as choreographer for the sea- 
son and he seems to have recruited a 
motley array of dancers of various 
heights and degrees of ability. The 
choreography was better than its ex- 
ecution. Paul Hager’s stage directions 
ignored some of the text’s directions 
and he omitted the burning torches 
with which Medea was supposed to 
set fire to the temple, robbing the 
finale of climactic effectiveness. But, 
on the whole, the staging proved 
admirable. 

- The three stage sets were by Walde- 

~mar Johansen, and while the first act’s 
was stark and controversial, seemingly 
a mixture of styles, the others were 
distinctly im ive with their tall 
pillars and violet shadows. 

Jean Fournet, the French conductor 
making his American debut, did well 
by the Cherubini score, and better 
than well at the repeat performance, 
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when the orchestra was less subdued 
and offered a better counterbalance to 
the voices. He took the assignment on 
short notice after Mr. Molinari-Pra- 
delli had cancelled his appearances so 
he can better be judged after coming 
performances for which he was ori- 
ginally engaged. 

Lights are dim this season—some- 
times too arty for visibility. But the 
lighting is often effective—except 
when the faces are blacked out. In 
one instance you saw just the white 
cap and collar of Katherine Hilgen- 
berg (as Bertha in “The Barber of 
Seville”, which was given on Sept. 
13) running about the stage. Even so, 
she received one of the few ovations 
of the evening. 


New Singers 


It was a sad night for those making 
debuts. Rolando Panerai made his 
first American appearance in the title 
role—a young, handsome, gentle- 
manly type of a Barber. He played it 
straight—losing all theatrical effec- 
tiveness. And while his voice was of 
good quality, his singing was not. 

At that, he was more fortunate than 
Richard Miller, who was brought 
back to America from Europe to sing 
the Count. He is young and handsome 
and was scared. Part of the time he 
was inaudible. He received no ap- 
plause whatever after his first-act aria, 
and his acting was only passable. 

Eugenia Ratti was hardly more suc- 
cessful as Rosina, getting only a few 
hand clasps after her “Una voce poco 
fa”. But Giorgio Tozzi, as Don Ba- 
silio, received a show-stopping ova- 
tion after “La calunnia”. Salvatore 
Baccaloni got his own share of en- 
thusiastic applause as Dr. Bartolo. 

John Gillaspy displayed a fine voice 
and ability as Fiorello. Virginia As- 
sandri and Colin Harvey had brief, 
good comedy bits. 

Glauco Curiel conducted a remark- 
ably good performance of the Rossini 
score, and it should be added that 
theré were some new stage arrange- 
ments and business credited to newly 
engaged Enrico Frigerio, which added 
some novelty. 

The opera season struck a grander 
vein in the new “Don Carlo” produc- 
tion which was mounted with the Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera sets that, on the 
whole, proved very effective. (San 
Francisco sent them its “Turandot” 
sets in exchange.) 

Georges Sebastian was the conduc- 
tor and Paul Hager the stage director, 
but chief honors went to Giorgio 
Tozzi, as King Philip (a magnificent 
portrayal), and Frank Guarrera for 
his beautifully sung Rodrigo. Theirs 
were truly stellar performances. 


Ferraro as Carlo 


In the title role, Piero Miranda 
Ferraro had the thankless task of re- 
placing Jussi Bjoerling (who was de- 
layed in transit from Spain), and he 
proved commendable under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Ferraro’s voice was 
pleasant in quality as well as ample 
in quantity. Some of his intonation 
was questionable, but his acting was 
worthy of the stage. 

Advance interest had centered on 
the debut here of Irene Dalis, as the 
Princess Eboli, since the mezzo-so- 
prano is a native of San Jose. There 
was much to admire in her work. 
Especially beautiful was her singing 
of “O don fatale”, which she sang 
with great feeling and tonal beauty 
and which showed what she could do 


when she did not push the voice out 
for maximum brilliance. 

The beauty of Leyla Gencer stood 
forth in the role of the Queen. Her 
voice showed great range and in- 
herent loveliness, always managing to 
fall pleasantly upon the ear. 

Just why Giuseppe Modesti should 
have sung the role of the Inquisitor 
as if he were a stone statue I cannot 
say. Because the Inquisitor is blind 
did not justify such a stance. But his 
voice was projected with power and 
conviction, even if there was an ab- 
sence of dramatic nuance. 

In producing this opera the direc- 
tors changed the role of Tebaldo into 
that of a Countess of Mondecar to 
eliminate the convention of putting 
sopranos into male roles. The change 
was all to the good, especially since 
they had so pretty and charming a 
Countess as Joan Marie Moynaugh, 





seed 


whose voice has the same ingratiating 
qualities as her personality. — 

Mark Elwyn gave a good impres- 
sion in his debut as a friar, making a 
handsome figure and revealing a bass 
of good quality. Virginio Assandri, 
Robert Thomas, Marjorie Broughton 
and Ruth Daniel completed the cast 
competently. 

The chorus gave a much better ac- 
count of itself than it had in “Medea”. 
Paul Hager’s staging of the ensemble 
scenes had some effective pictorial 
values. The costumes and makeup 
were duly impressive—especially Miss 
Gencer’s and Mr. Tozzi’s, 

Mr. Sebastian kept the orchestra 
under good control and it sounded 
well, even if his tempos were slow. 

In commemoration of Puccini's 
birth centennial, a new production of 
“La Bohéme”, with settings by George 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Act II of “Medea” at the San Francisco Opera. Eileen Farrell (far left), 
Giuseppe Modesti (on steps with staff), Sylvia Stahlman and Richard 


Lewis (kneeling) 





The first scene of the second act of “Don Carlo” at San Francisco. From 
the left: Irene Dalis, Marjorie Broughton, Leyla Gencer 





Photos by Bill Cogan 


Leading figures in the San Francisco Opera season, From the left: Kurt 
Herbert Adler, general director; Leopold Ludwig, Jean Fournet, and 


Georges Sebastian, conductors 
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Summer Series Gain 


HOSE who have read the August and the 

September issues of MUSICAL AMERICA with 

an analytical eye are aware that something 
of major significance on a national scaie took 
place in summer music festivals and outdoor con- 
certs in the season just concluded. 

We refer to the almost unanimous reports from 
coast to coast of notably increased public interest 
and attendance and bigger box-office receipts. 
Among the 15 or more major series, only two 
ran into difficulties, and in both cases these came 
under the heading of “acts of God”. The Empire 
State Festival at Ellenville, N. Y., was canceled 
when a storm destroyed its tent less than two 
hours before curtain time on opening night; two 
of the four events of the expanded Caramoor 
Festival at Katonah, N. Y., were disrupted by 
rain. 


ye from here on the picture was bright in- 
deed. Chautauqua, which is the oldest sum- 
mer series of its kind in the country, had one of 
the biggest seasons in its history, with sold-out 
houses the rule for all events. Hollywood Bowl 
broke all previous records with a total attendance 
of 331,217 and the first sold-out opening concert 
in its history. Virtually all of the Saturday night 
Pop concerts were sell-outs as were the two 
Rodgers and Hammerstein nights and the two 
appearances of Van Cliburn as soloist. 

Van Cliburn was, of course, a bonanza where- 
ever he appeared. In two concerts at Grant Park, 
Chicago, he drew a total of 150,000, and at 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York he established 
a 41-year record of 22,500. Actually this record 
was exceeded by Ezio Pinza’s 27,000 in 1951 
and Harry Belafonte’s 25,000 in 1956. But, since 
1956, public safety restrictions have limited the 
size of audiences in the stadium and thousands 
had to be turned away when legal capacity was 
reached. Gate receipts, however, were the largest 
in Stadium history, since all ticket prices were 
substantially increased (actual figures are not 
available). 


HE Berkshire Festival, which, like Chau- 

tauqua, is a widely diversified affair, showed 
marked increases in almost all of its activities. 
The total number of visitors was 168,773 as 
against last year’s 162,936. Student and other 
concerts drew an additional 25,235. Total ticket 
sales were $376,117, as against $366,943 in 1957 


On the front cover 


Hilde Gueden, a leading soprano of the Metropolitan Opera and the 
Vienna State Opera, commutes regularly between two continents in pursuit 
of her busy career. During the past summer, 
appearances at eight of the foremost summer festivals in the United 
States, from Hollywood Bowl to Robin Hood Dell and Lewisohn Stadium. 
Following a short rest in Italy and operatic and orchestral engagements 
in Austria and Germany, she is opening her usual lengthy American con- 
cert tour and preparing for another Metropolitan season. 

Born in Vienna of a Hungarian actress and Viennese banker, Miss 
Gueden turned to music early, starting piano lessons at the age of seven 
and serious singing lessons at 14. When she was 16 she made her stage 


debut, in an operetta by Robert Stolz. 


she made her first 


Ground 


and $297,956 in 1956—a heartening improvement. 

Both Grant Park and the Ravinia Festival, 
Chicago, showed sizable increases in attendance. 
Ravinia drew 102,302 for 44 performances com- 
pared to 103,693 for 60 performances in 1957, 
An estimated 403,000 attended the Grant Park 
concerts, an increase of 125,000 over last year. 

Overflow crowds were commonplace at Phila- 
delphia’s Robin Hood Dell, although rain forced 
six postponements. Huge crowds greeted the 
pinch-hitting Cleveland Orchestra at the begin- 
ning of the season, and some 25,000 turned out 
for the return of the Philadelphia Orchestra after 
its European tour. 


ESPITE persistent bad weather, the Summer 

Opera at the Zoo in Cincinnati made im- 
portant gains. Attendance was up 22 per cent, 
the box office ten per cent, over last season. Au- 
diences, it is estimated, have grown from an aver- 
age of seven or eight hundred to about 2,400. In 
Washington, D. C., Van Cliburn’s appearance and 
a concert version of “The Merry Widow” brought 
standing-room-only crowds of over 10,000. 

A happy novelty of the 21st annual Bach Fes- 
tival at Carmel, Calif., was the fact that the en- 
tire week of concerts was completely sold out 
almost a month in advance, while at Miami Beach 
the ten weekly concerts of the University of 
Miami Summer Symphony attracted a total of 
35,000, a substantial increase over last year. 


ry events at Red Rocks, Colo., are de- 
scribed as “the most brilliant and successful” 
to date, and the opera festival at Santa Fe, N. M., 
in its second year, reports a 25 per cent increase 
in attendance. The Marlboro Festival in Ver- 
mont, in its ninth year, has enjoyed audiences 
more appreciative and larger in numbers than in 
past years. And the Peninsula Music Festival, 
at Fish Creek, Wis., featuring five world and five 
United States premieres, attracted large crowds 
in its sixth season. 

A new enterprise that made a deep impression 
in its unveiling this summer was the International 
Festival at Vancouver, B. C., which can be 
counted upon to make a strong bid for first place 
among music festivals in this hemisphere. Al- 
though figures have not been made available, the 
initial reception was so good locally and afield 
that plans already are under way for another fes- 
tival next summer. 





It was in Zurich, Switzerland, that she made her first operatic appear- 
ance, as Cherubino in “Le Nozze di Figaro”, and not long afterwards « 
she was singing in Munich, Germany. There followed engagements at the 
Rome Royal Opera, the Salzburg Festival, the Vienna State Opera, La 


Scala in Milan, and Covent Garden in London. 


In November 1951, Miss Gueden made her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera, as Gilda in “Rigoletto”. A regular member of the company since 
that successful occasion, she has sung leading roles in “Der Rosenka- 
“La Boheme”, “Don 


valier”, “Fledermaus”, “Le Nozze di Figaro”, 


HILDE 
GUEDEN 


Pasquale”, “Orfeo”, “Faust”, “Arabella”, and “The Rake’s Progress”. 
One of today’s most popular recording artists, she was presented 
recently by London Records (Decca in Europe) with a “Golden Record” 
to celebrate the sale of her millionth record in Europe. (Photograph 7. 


by Fayer, Vienna, Austria. ) 
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New York City Ballet 


Back from its five-month tour of 
the Far East and Australia, the New 
York City Ballet received a heartfelt 
“welcome home” at the City Center 
on Sept. 2, when it opened a four- 
week season as Part I of its tenth 
anniversary year. Part II will begin 
on Nov. 25, when the company re- 
turns from a tour of the East and 
Middle West. It is proof that the com- 
pany has built a loyal and devoted 
public for itself that the box-office for 
the season was excellent despite the 
fact that many of the company’s lead- 
ing dancers were absent (with a con- 
sequent restriction of the repertoire) 
and that two other ballet companies 
were running concurrently — Ballet 
Theatre and Jerome Robbins’ Bal- 
lets: U.S.A. 

Missing for various reasons, rang- 
ing from maternity to physical injur- 
ies and resignations, were Maria Tall- 
chief, Diana Adams, Yvonne Moun- 
sey, Herbert Bliss, Robert Barnett 
and several others. Janet Reed is now 
ballet mistress of the company—and 
a very good one. It is a tribute to 
the ingenuity of Lincoln Kirstein and 
George Balanchine, to the strength 
and versatility of Melissa Hayden, 
Patricia Wilde, Allegra Kent and the 
other soloists, as well as to the de- 
voted spirit of the whole company 
that it made so good a showing. In 
November, many of the absent will 
be back and things will not be so 
hectic. 

The unusual state of affairs had 
its good sides. We were able to see 
many dancers in new roles and to 
test the prowess of the company under 
strain. The Achilles Heel of the New 
York City Ballet is (and always has 
been) the male corps. There are sim- 
ply not enough male dancers with the 
technical strength, stage presence and 
virility, and stylistic versatility to 
stand up to the female corps and the 
soloists. In this ent, the com- 
pany has never rivalled Ballet Thea- 
tre or any other of the major com- 
panies, although it has always boasted 
some excellent male dancers. But, 
granted this fundamental weakness 
and the general tension, the spirit of 

company was high, and on many 
an evening the air in the theatre posi- 
tively crackled with excitement. 

The sole novelty of the season was 
Balanchine’s “Waltz-Scherzo”, a pas 
de deux set to Tchaikovsky's piece 
of the same title for violin solo and 
orchestra, which had its premiere on 
Sept. 9. The music is melodious and 
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In New 





pleasant, but formally rather conven- 
tional, and Balanchine has set it taste- 
fully but also rather conventionally. 
It was danced by Patricia Wilde and 
Andre Eglevsky. Miss Wilde displayed 
a gratifying lyricism and refinement 
of style in a role which is difficult 
technically yet which must be danced 
without a trace of effort. Mr. Egles- 
sky, in a less grateful role, was not 
in best form. 

In the Tchaikovsky score, as in 
others throughout the season the mu- 
sical sensitivity of the New York 
City’s Ballet’s new principal conduc- 
tor, Robert Irving, was a delight. Mr. 
Irving will need time to get used to 
the repertoire and to get into com- 
plete accord with the dancers about 
tempos, but he is a real artist and 
the orchestra already shows it. 

Highlights of the season were the 
New York debuts of two of the com- 
pany’s best artists as Odette in Bal- 
anchine’s version of “Swan Lake”: 
Allegra Kent on Sept. 10, and Melissa 
Hayden on Sept. 21. By temperament 
as well as style, Miss Kent is better 
suited to the role. Her supple, lovely 
line and liquid phrasing, her innate 
lyricism will some day make her a 
superb Odette. But, as yet, she lacks 
the maturity and bravura which are 
also needed in this supremely de- 
manding role. Miss Hayden had this 
authority and projection, but she was 
too much of the Firebird and not 
enough of the Swan Queen. The 
phrasing was too tense; the line too 
sharp; the mood too earthy. But in 


Three Ballets 


Overlap Seasons 


By Ropert SABin 


York 


Upper left, Melissa Hayden and 
Jacques d’Amboise in “Stars and 
Stripes”; upper right, Erik Bruhn, 
Violette Verdy, rehearsing ‘Miss 
Julie” with Birgit Cullberg. Below 
left, Allegra Kent; right, Nora Kaye 
and Erik Bruhn 
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Maurice Seymour 


many another role, notably in Balan- 
chine’s fascinating “Agon”, these 
artists were at their peak. Miss Kent 
and Arthur Mitchell, indeed, danced 
the deeply moving and highly erotic 
pas de deux in this work with a new 
eloquence. 

Miss Hayden and Jacques d’Am- 
boise raised the roof in Balanchine’s 
“Stars and Stripes”, as did Edward 
Villella. Both the brilliantly gifted 
Mr. d’Amboise and Mr. Villella need 
to be more watchful of style, control, 
and fundamental correctness of tech- 
nique. 

Mr. d’Amboise has grown in the 
title role of Balanchine’s masterpiece, 
“Apollo”, and Miss Kent, Hayden, 
and Wilde formed an impressive trio 
of muses. With Mr. Irving’s winged 
conducting and Jean  Rosenthal’s 
magical lighting, this was a high point 
of the season. 

Miss Hayden’s Firebird was as elec- 
trifying as ever. The whole company 
was inspired in “Serenade”. And 
“Square Dance” finds Miss Wilde as 
dazzling as ever in her best role. 
Carolyn George was notably brilliant 
in Miss Wilde's former solo in “Swan 
Lake”; and Dorothy Scott was per- 
fectly cast in the hilarious Adagio in 
“Western Symphony.” Miss Hayden 
danced the role of Eurydice in “Or- 
pheus” for the first time on Sept. 9, 
and brought to it poignance and pas- 
sion, as well as technical mastery. 





American Ballet Theatre 


Nothing daunted by the disastrous 
truck fire that destroyed much of its 
costumes and scenery in Southern 
France this summer, the American 
Ballet Theatre opened a three weeks 
season in the Metropolitan Opera on 
Sept. 16 with a magnificent array of 
solo dancers and a superb repertoire. 
Even though the dancers and the or- 
chestra needed more rehearsal, even 
though the company was obviously 
overworked, performance after per- 
formance recalled past glories and the 
season left one hoping devoutly that 
the company’s current appeal for 
financial support will be successful. 
For it is still unique of its kind and 
it fills a vitally important place in 
the American theatre today. 

Luckily, American Ballet Theatre 
and the New York City Ballet (which 
was running a season at the same 
time) do not cancel each other out; 
rather, they supplement each other, 
for they are entirely different. 


Novelty Opens Season 


Opening night was a gala affair 
with an audience studded with fam- 
ous figures of the screen and stage, 
including Marlene Dietrich, Rosalind 
Russell, Joan Crawford, Gloria Swan- 
son, Alicia Markove, Noel Coward, 
and Anton Dolin. It was also bright- 
ened by the first of the season’s six 
novelties, Herbert Ross’s “Concerto”, 
which had its world premiere. 

In this ballet, Mr. Ross has “af- 
fectionately attempted to recapture 
the Russian romanticism of a past 
era which concerned itself with fan- 
tastic worlds of animals and flowers, 
of young young lovers and of revel- 
ing peasants.” He has not succeeded, 
but in the first movement he has 
created some stunningly virtuosic 
choreography and evoked a curiously 
unreal world. The ballet then enters 
upon a precipitate decline, passing 
from a fussy, technically overladen 
pas de deux in the second movement 
to a messy and poorly organized pot- 
pourri in the third which is a posi- 
tive insult to the talents of Nora Kaye 
and Erik Bruhn. 

“Concerto” starts so well that one 
is bitterly disappointed to see it 
crumble. In the first place, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Violin Concerto is extremely 
difficult to dance to, and in the sec- 
ond Roger Bezombes has smothered 
the ballet in handsome but scream- 
ingly assertive decor and costumes 
which obscure and hamper the bod- 




















ies, Lupe Serrano triumphs over all 
obstacles in the first movement in a 
role that is the last word in virtu- 
osity. The solo cadenza is one of Mr. 
Ross’s happiest strokes and he fol- 
lows it at the close with another pas- 
sage for her that leaves audiences 
gasping. Scott Douglas, Royes Fer- 
nandez, and Michael Maule also have 
dazzling roles in this movement. 
Ruth Ann Koesun and John Kriza 
do what they can with the second 
movement, but Mr. Ross has missed 
the simplicity and charm of the 
music in his tricky movement.. The 
corps work is simply poor man’s 
Moiseyev. As for the last movement, 
let us, in honor to Mr. Ross’s un- 
questionable brilliance and originality 
in other works, pass over it in silence. 
Aaron Rosand played the violin solo 
of the concerto admirably, 
somewhat frantically accompanied by 
the orchestra under Samuel Krach- 
malnick. 


Cullberg Work Triumphs 


I am happy to report that the sec- 
ond novelty of the season, Birgit 
Cullberg’s “Miss Julie”, which had 
its American premiere on Sept. 18, 
was a complete success. Miss Cull- 
berg has shown wonderful tact and 
shrewdness in taking just enough from 
the Strindberg play to serve her pur- 
poses without getting bogged down 
in psychological complexities. She is 
a masterly choreographer, who knows 
how to translate into movement every 
thread of action and development. 
The idiom is familiar; the invention 
is fresh and revealing. From music 
by Ture Rangstrom, Hans Gross- 
mann has fashioned a score that is 
serviceable at every point and espe- 
cially successful in the folk episodes. 
And Sven Erixon’s costumes and 
scenery are adequate throughout, the 
best being the evocative curtain and 
the barn scene. 


Miss Cullberg was fortunate in her 
dancers. Violette Verdy, who has 
deepened artistically in many ways 
since her appearances with the Roland 
Petit company, was unforgettable | in 
the title role. Her imperious 
in the opening scene, with its over- 
tones of sadism and scorn for her 
fiance, was conveyed in terms of the 
most beautifully phrased and exe- 
cuted movement. Her tortures of 
physical desire, her surrender to Jean, 
the Butler, her revulsion and suicide 
were all woven into a pattern of dy- 
namic, perfectly shaped dance. Here 
is a young artist of greatest promise, 
as versatile and artistically gifted as 
she is modest and hard-working. 

Everyone knows that Erik Bruhn 
is one of the greatest danseurs nobles 
of our time. Not so many realize 
that he is equally gifted as a character 
dancer. His portrayal of the butler 
was searching. The arrogance, the 
servility, the suspicion, the cruelty 
that all play a part in Jean’s make- 
up were conveyed in every leap, every 
pirouette, every gesture. Like Miss 
Verdy, he was able to achieve explo- 
sive emotional force without violat- 
ing the style of Miss Cullberg’s chor- 
eography. 

No less felicitously danced were 
the lesser roles. Darrell Notara, as 
the Father, Scott Douglas, as the 
Fiance, Susan Borree as Clara, one 
of the peasants, and Ray Barra, as 
Anders, another, all created charac- 
ters in the round. As Kristine, the 
Cook, Sallie Wilson danced her 
waltz captivatingly and made the most 
of a lovable, if not very Strindbergian, 
role. The corps was splendid, notably 
in some excitingly devised Peasant 
dances which used folk elements in 


masterly fashion. Samuel Krachmal- 
nick conducted a spirited perform- 
ance by the orchestra which improved 
with each repetition of the ballet. 
Third of the novelties was Herbert 
Ross’s “Paean”, on Sept. 19, which 
had been tried out in Ballet Theatre’s 
workshop series at the Phoenix Thea- 
tre last year, but which had its offi- 
cial premiere in a _ revised and 
strengthened version on this occasion. 
It is a masterpiece of choreographic 
weaving and stylization, if also some- 
thing of a stunt. Set to Chausson’s 
prolix but sensuous Concerto for 
Violin, Piano and Strings, this ballet 
is a hymn to love, inspired by verses 
of Sappho. It is full of “poses and 
plastiques”, extremely complicated 
lifts, long, sustained phrases that tax 


» the dancers to the uttermost, yet it 


never loses its atmosphere of elysian 
remoteness. Mr. Ross could not have 
asked for a better cast, headed by 
four couples, Violette Verdy and 
Royes Fernandez, Ruth Ann Koesun 
and John Kriza, Lupe Serrano and 
Michael Maule, and Scott Douglas 
and Elisabeth Carroll. I am happy 
to say that Mr. Ross has left nothing 
to the imagination in this visualiza- 
tion of the transports of love. 

Nathan Goldstein played the violin 
part acceptably, but an unidentified 
pianist struggled unsuccessfully with 
the difficult piano part and Kenneth 
Schermerhorn, who isa gifted young 
conductor, had trouble in keeping 
things together. 


“Journey” Is Memorable 


Another memorable work of art 
was Kenneth MacMillan’s “Journey”, 
which had its premiere on Sept. 22. 
This ballet, which had also been tried 
out at the Phoenix, was infinitely 
more impressive at the Metropolitan. 
It is a curiously hypnotic work, closer 
in spirit to modern dance than to 
traditional ballet and full of fascinat- 
ing invention and intuition. The use 
of a male chorus and a solitary fe- 


male figure and the choice . Bela: 


Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percus- 
sion and Celeste in themselves set it 
apart. And Nicholas Georgiadis’s 
tomb-like setting, with its dark, 
stained, stone-like surfaces and the 
weird costumes all strengthen the 
sense of some ancient mysterious rit- 
ual. We are never told what the 
journey is, but we know that it ends 
in the annihilation of the chosen one. 

Miss Kay sustained her fantastically 
difficult role with a physical strength, 
rhythmic mastery, and inner glow 
that were overwhelming. Superb also. 
were John Kriza, Erik Bruhn (alter- 
nating with Royes Fernandez), and 
Scott Douglas as the Three Messen- 
gers of Death who lure the victim to 
destruction, and the corps performed 
its complex tasks convincingly. After 
heroic struggles at the first perform- 
ance, Mr. Krachmalnick and the or- 
chestra saw eye to eye at later ones. 

To the fifth of the season’s novel- 
ties, Herbert Ross’s “Tristan”, which 
had its world premiere on Sept. cs Be 
need devote little space, for it was ‘of 
little note. He has based it on Thomas 
Mann’s story “Tristan” and set it to 
Wagner’s Prelude and Liebestod from 
“Tristan. und Isolde”: Oliver Smith 
has designed a set that would look 
perfect at a National Plumber’s Con- 
vention (it even contains a steam 
radiator); and Miles White has cre- 
— costumes that reek of Broadway 
chic. 

In the first part, Nora Kaye writhes 
and does calisthenics in the last stages 
of tuberculosis, even scratching her- 
self in one highly questionable pas- 
sage. In the second part, Erik 
at death’s door, staggers in and tries to 


consummate their love, apparently 
unsuccessfully. It is fortunate that 
Mr. Ross had two such consummate 
artists to perform this vulgar and 
utterly un-Wagnerian work, for other- 
wise it would have been even more 
offensive. No one admires Mr. Ross’s 
brilliance and daring more than I[ do 
(“Caprichos” is a masterpiece), but 
“Tristan” is not worthy of his talents. 
It is as conspicuously lacking in chor- 
eographic invention as it is in poetic 
imagination. 


New Dolin Ballet 


Sixth and last of the season’s nov- 
elties was Anton Dolin’s “Variations 
for Four”, which had its premiere on 
Sept. 25, although it had been seen 
already on the Ed Sullivan television 
show. Since Mr. Dolin had created 
so charming a Pas de Quatre for four 
ballerinas, hopes ran high for this 
piece for four men, but they were 
quickly shattered. It is difficult with- 
out being effective, and singularly 
lacking in harmonious combinations. 
The clumsy music by Marguerite 
Keogh (poorly orchestrated by R. 
Temple Savage) and the fussy, un- 
becoming costumes by Tom Ling- 
wood only make matters worse. On 
this occasion, it might well have been 
called Variations for Three. Erik 
Bruhn, Scott Douglas, and Royes 
Fernandez all danced with dazzling 
virtuosity, but John Kriza was ill 
advised to take such a role in his 
present technical form. He carried it 
off bravely but scarcely successfully. 

I shall only be able to touch upon 
other highlights of the season. No 
one fortunate enough to see them will 
ever forget two magnificent “Gi- 


New York Throng Hails 


Madison Square Garden, Sept. 20. 
—Spontaneous applause from an 
enormous crowd that blanketed 
the seats of Madison Square Garden 
greeted the Regimental Band of the 
Grenadier Guards when they marched 
into the vast arena in their colorful 
uniforms with their black bearskin 
caps. Again the audience roared its 
approval when the invigorating sounds 
of the bagpipes of the Massed Pipers 
of the Scots Guards first resounded 
throughout the 
hall. And once 
again a vociferous 
reaction took place 
when the Highland 
Dancers of the 
Scots Guards per- 
formed their excit- 
ing steps. 

Fortunately, the 
applause was wel 
deserved, for the 
organizations ‘ were 
excellent, the pro- 
gram well ar- 
ranged, and the 
production well 
paced. The Scots 
Guards Pipers and 
Dancers had been 
in this country in 
1955, but this is 
the first visit of the 
Regimental _ Band 
of the Grenadier 
Guards since 1904. 
Both. groups are 
from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Brigade of 
Guards. 

Pageantry, of 
course, was the or- 
der of the evening, 
and the men were 
seen in intricate 
marching patterns 
and formations. 


selles”, Markova’s on Sept. 24, and 


Alonso’s on Oct. 2. Technically 
speaking, Markova’s Giselle is the 
shadow of what it was ten years ago, 
but in this case the shadow is so 
exquisite that one is more than will- 
ing to take it for substance. Her 
wraith-like lightness and purity of 
style, her romantic aura, her power 
to hold the stage have lost none of 
their magic. Erik Bruhn was a breath- 
taking Albrecht in his own right, be- 
sides partnering Markova in exem- 
lary fashion, especially in some 
incredible lifts in which she would 
have made a dragon-fly seem heavy 
as lead. The Myrtha of Lupe Ser- 
rano is also technically superb, if 
still a bit steely and percussive in 
attacks. 

Alonso’s Giselle, utterly different 
from Markova’s, is just as great in 
its way and her dancing on this occa- 
sion left the house (dancers and all) 
roaring with enthusiasm. Still the 
ideal partner, Igor Youskevitch was 
a magnetic Albrecht. If he had his 
troubles in one or two passages, he 
also thought nothing of a beautiful 
entrechat huit and faultlessly sus- 
tained pirouettes to the knee. The 
lifts in Act II were quite unbelievable 
and Miss Alonso has never performed 
technical prodigies with greater ele- 
gance and inspiration. On both occa- 
sions, the orchestra under Samuel 
Krachmalnick changed tempo with 
bewildering frequency, but I am in- 
formed that the variable tempos were 
in both instances requested by the 
dancers at rehearsal. 

Another performance that burned 
itself into the memory was that of 


(Continued on page 10) 


Grenadier Guards 


Madison Square Garden is not the 
background that Buckingham Palace 
offers, but the visual aspect of the 
ceremonies was enhanced by skillful 
lighting that was constantly changing 
color upon the floor. All in all, 
none of the elements that go into 
the making of a good show were 
lacking. But the audience saw more 
than a show. It saw the historical 
pomp and fanfare of part of British 
military tradition. —F. M., Jr. 


Highlaz< Dancers of the Scots Guards 
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“Preview” Opens Philharmonic 
Season Under Bernstein 


By RonaLp EYER 


The cardinal sin of the artist, ac- 
cording to such eminent theorists as 
Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde, is 
to be dull. Except for a potentially 
boring over-theatricality, Leonard 
Bernstein is never dull, and he dem- 
onstrated this virtue in his initial 
appearance as musical director of the 
New York Philharmonic at the first 
performance of the season on Oct. 2. 

This was the social, not the official, 
opening of the season. U.N. ambas- 
sadors and other dignitaries were 
present; Carnegie Hall was festive 
with flowers and flags; and a capacity 
audience, about equally divided in 
mufii and evening dress, was on 
hand. It was the first of the new 
experimental “preview concerts” 
which are scheduled to precede the 
regular Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night subscription series. 


Nature of Concerts 


There has been much speculation 
as to what format these concerts 
would follow. Last Spring, Mr. Bern- 
stein gave the impression that they 
would be in the nature of dress re- 
hearsals in which the conductor 
might halt the orchestra from time 
to time for consultation with the 
musicians or for a random word to 
the audience on some particular fea- 
ture of the music. On this account, 
the press was requested not to send 
critics to these performances. 

But the musical director evidently 
had second thoughts about this pro- 
cedure in the meantime. He did not 
interrupt the orchestra at all, and he 
limited himself to preliminary re- 
marks to the audience before playing 
the two contemporary works on the 
program—William Schuman’s “Amer- 
ican Festival” Overture, and Charles 
Ives’s Second Symphony. He said 
nothing whatever about Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

The result was a kind of adult 
student concert resembling Mr. Bern- 
stein’s celebrated television lectures, 
but not as dramatic as these since he 
did not use the orchestra for illustra- 
tive purposes, and there were, per- 
force, no lighting effects nor interest- 
ing camera angles. He confined his 
illustrations to the piano and to his 
own voice; and, for this kind of ex- 
position, the Ives symphony was a 
perfect subject. A youthful and naive 
work, the Second Symphony is a 
strange amalgam of American tunes, 
such as “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean”, “Camptown Races”, etc., 
popular at the turn of the century, 
and quotations from such unlikely 
sources as “Tristan and Isolde”, “Die 
Walkiire” and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Bernstein lined out the tunes 
at the piano, sang the words of the 
songs, and demonstrated how these 
disparate elements were miraculously 
made to fit together. It was an hilari- 
ous, as well as illuminating, tour de 
force, and the audience enjoyed it 
immensely. Mr. Bernstein does this 
sort of thing suavely, intelligently, and 
with a flair for showmanship recall- 
ing the lecture-recitals of Walter 
Damrosch a generation ago. The only 
objection could be that the talk went 
on a bit too long and that it may 
have represented Charles Ives, one of 
the most original and free-thinking of 
American composers, as more of a 
musical bumpkin ‘than he was. 


October, 1958 


As a “bonus” to the opening-night 
audience, Mr. Bernstein began the 
concert with Berlioz’s “Roman Carni- 
val” Overture, a piece which had 
found special favor during the or- 
chestra’s recent pre-season tour. 

In deference to the wishes of the 
management, I now take off my hat 
as reporter of the Thursday night 
doings, and put on the hat of critic 
of the formal Friday-Saturday per- 
formances long enough to say that 
the orchestra began its new season 
with a bright, zestful sound. Mr. 
Bernstein explored thoroughly the 
dramatic and coloristic possibilities of 
both the Schuman overture and the 
Ives symphony, which are consider- 
able, and the orchestra went along 
with him with a new warmth and 
happy exhilaration. The Beethoven 


symphony, in contrast, would have 
been the better for more restraint in 
dynamic contrasts, a mellower lyrical 
quality. 


Stokowski 50th Anniversary 
Concert Offers Modern Music 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Carnegie Hall, 
Sept. 25: 


“Obertura Festiva” ....... Orrego-Salas 
(First performance in New York) 
Toccata . .Creston 
(First performance in New York) 
= Mountain” .....Hovhaness 
(First performance in New York) 
os _- ears: Riegger 

Symphony No. 9, in E minor 
Vaughan Williams 
(First performance in the United States) 


As concerts of contemporary music 
go, this turned out to be a pretty 
tame affair. Sponsored by the Con- 
temporary Music Society, of which 
Mr. Stokowski is president, the pro- 
gram appeared to be an effort to put 
the best foot forward with a public 
not too familiar with the hard reali- 
ties of “advanced” music and it 
seemed to say, “See? Contemporary 
music can be sweet and simple and 
practically painless even to ears frozen 
to the sounds of the 19th century.” 

The big event of the evening, of 
course, was the first performance in 
this country of the late Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ Ninth Symphony, 
which he completed in 1957. It will 
not, I think, be classed among his 
greatest achievements. Less acidulous 
harmonically than a good deal of his 


previous work, it contains many 
graceful and even beautiful passages, 
and it provides some unusual, though 
not startling, tonal effects by the in- 
troduction of a trio of saxophones in 
the body of the wind choir and of a 
fluegel horn (a kind of pistoned 
bugle), which is not often heard in 
orchestral music today except in Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” operas, The themes are 
short and mainly diatonic, but at 
first hearing they seemed to want 
stature and profundity, and one sensed 
the deep involvement of the composer 
in his ideas only intermittently. Never- 
theless, the hand of a masterly com- 
poser always is evident, and the 
youthful bite of an 85-year-old in- 
transigent is a delight to behold. 


Orrego-Salas Overture 


The “Festival Overture” by the 
young Chilean composer Juan Orrego- 
Salas, lapsing occasionally into somber 
tones but generally bouncing along, 
as one supposes all good festival over- 
tures should, in a jolly 6/8 rhythm, 
was a respectable work but hardly in 
a class with the other Western Hemi- 
sphere selections. Paul Creston’s Toc- 
cata, a study in rhythms possible in 
% meter (over 100, according to Mr. 
Creston) is a vigorous, ingenious piece 
of work with much more melodic in- 


Leopold Stokowski discusses the music he conducted with the composers 
for his 50th anniversary concert at Carnegie Hall. From the left: Walling- 
ford Riegger, Mr. Stokowski, Paul Creston, Alan Hovhaness 


Courtesy of Broadcast Musci, Inc. 








Bakalar-Cosme 
After the opening concert of the New York Philharmonic are (from the 
left) David M. Keiser, president of the orchestra; Mrs. Keiser; Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, vice-president of the orchestra; Mrs. Leonard Bernstein; 
Mr. Bernstein, conductor 


vention than one has any right to 
expect in a toccata. It has something 
of the popular vernacular about it 
which suits Creston very well, and 
my only objection was that it couid 
have come to an end conveniently 
several minutes before it did. 

Alan Hovhaness’ “Mysterious 
Mountain” proved to be a picture 
postcard in Kodachrome. One of our 
most prolific and successful no-prob- 
lem composers, Hovhaness need bow 
to no man in the skillful handling of 
orchestral color replete with muted 
violins in forest-brown; slithering, 
silvery streams of flute and glocken- 
spiel, and granitic palisades of horns 
and trumpets in sundown splendor. 
It is a capital piece of its kind, with 
Hovhaness’ usual preoccupation with 
modality, but somewhat less of his 


usual fixation upon Near-Eastern 
exoticism. 
Riegger Work 

Wallingfor Riegger’s “New 
Dance”, the fin of a larger work 


of the same name which he com- 
posed for the Humphrey-Weidman 
dancers in 1935, is a rousing, percus- 
sive piece of considerable, and appro- 
priate, theatricality which introduces, 
perhaps unconsciously, certain Latin- 
American dance rhythms bearing 
some resemblance to those of the 
rhumba and the conga, though I 
doubt that they were interpreted as 
such by the original dancers. “New 
Dance” is not the best, nor is it 
typical, of the work of Riegger, of 
whose stature as an elder among con- 
temporary composers we are only be- 
ginning to become aware. Digging up 
shades of WPA days over 20 years 
ago hardly seems to do him justice. 
This concert also served as the oc- 
casion to honor Mr. Stokowski on the 
50th anniversary of his career as a 
conductor. He conducted some sum- 
mer concerts in Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1908 and became regular con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
the following year. From there he 
went on to the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and to international fame as a bril- 
liant and controversial musical figure. 
A congratulatory telegram from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was read by James 
Fassett, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; and Mayor Wagner, intro- 
ducing himself as a “frustrated vio- 
linist”, presented Mr. Stokowski with 
a citation from the City of New York. 
Tall, straight, and elegantly slim- 
waisted, the 76-year-old conductor re- 
sponded with a plea for the recogni- 
tion and support of the contemporary 
composer and an outline of the ob- 
jéctives of the Contemporary Music 
Society. In recalliiig the penury of 
some .early masters, his memory 
slipped a bit and he said that Bach 
(J. S.) was buried in a pauper’s grave 

which, of course, he was not: 
—Ronald Eyer 















Foto Diama 
Claudio Arrau and his daughter, Carmen, in 
Santiago during his first South American tour 
in four years. Miss Arrau accompanied her 
father throughout the trip 





Nina Dova, soprano-guitarist, is greeted by Joseph Hawthorne, 
conductor of the Provincetown Symphony, after a summer concert 


at the Provincetown Art Association 


Daniel Barenboim autographs programs after one 
of his concerts in Sydney. The young pianist is mak- 
ing 38 appearances on his tour for the Australian 


Broadcasting Commission 





Regina Resnik, her family, and friends have a happy 
reunion in England. From the left: Bill Beresford, 
Covent Garden official: Miss Resnik’s son Michael; 
her husband, Harry Davis; Miss Resnik; Arthur 
Benjamin, British composer 








Hans Wild 
Renata Tebaldi visits the Forum in Rome. The 
Italian soprano will appear in the opening-night 
performances of both the Chicago Lyric Opera 
and the Metropolitan 





Louise Pote 


Gerard Souzay relaxes on the Riviera. Laura Castellano in front of the Cen- 
The French baritone was selected by tral City (Colo.) Opera House, where 
the Music Critics Circle of Buenos Aires she sang the title role in “La Peri- 


as the “finest foreign singer to appear chole” and Nedda in “Pagliacci” this 


Ernest Bowen there this year” 


The Juilliard 
Quartet just be- 
fore their depar- 
ture for concerts 
in Iceland and 
performances in 
Europe. From 
left: Claus Adam, § 
Robert Mann, ~ 
Raphael Hillyer, © 
Isidore Cohen i 
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Personalities 


Vronsky and Babin completed a 
busy summer schedule on Aug. 31, 
the date of their silver-wedding an- 
niversary. They participated in both 
the Vancouver (B.C.) International 
Festival and the Aspen (Colo.) Festi- 
yal. Among the highlights at Aspen 
were the premiere of Mr. Babin’s 
latest composition, Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven § (“Turkish 
March”), and the performance of Mil- 
haud’s Concerto for Two Pianos, 
which is dedicated to the pianists and 
was conducted by the composer on 
this occasion for the first time. 


Ramon Vinay was scheduled to 
make his debut with the Paris Opera 
on Oct. 6 as Otello. He will also 
appear there in new productions of 
“Salome” and “Samson and Delilah”. 
The latter opera will be recorded by 
Angel with Mr. Vinay as Samson 
and Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. 


Dame Myra Hess will play 21 con- 
certs in less than three months in 
England and Holland before coming 
to this country to open an extensive 
tour at Princeton, N. J., on Jan. 26. 
Her engagements include appearances 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic, the 
London Philharmonic, the Hallé Or- 
chestra, and the Blech Mozart Play- 
ers. 


Licia Albanese was invested as a 
Lady of the Order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at a ceremony in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York City, on Sept. 6. 
Frank Folsom, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the board of 
RCA, presided at the ceremony. 


The Little Singers of Paris, under 
the direction of Monsignor Maillet, 
arrived in September for a 12-week 
tour of America of 80 engagements. 


Van Cliburn gave a check for 
$1,250 to Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of New York City, to further the 
cultural program of the Department 
of Commerce and Public Events. The 
money was the part of the prize that 
he was able to take out of Russia after 
winning first prize in the Tchaikovsky 
competition. The pianist also an- 
nounced that he plans to have open 
rehearsals for teen-agers for his or- 
chestrat appearances this season. His 
biography is being written by Abram 
Chasins and is scheduled for spring 
publication. 


Nicanor Zabaleta finished his an- 
nual European tour with a recital 
at the Brussels World’s Fair. Among 
the 30 appearances he made he played 
as soloist with the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra, the Baden-Baden Kur 
Orchestra, and the Madrid Chamber 
Orchestra. 


Lorenzo Alvary sang Alfonso in 
“Cosi fan tutte” at the Municipal 
House in West Berlin this 
summer. The Carl Ebert production 
was accorded 30 curtain calls. 


Michael Rabin’s recordings will be 
released on Capitol Records begin- 
ning this spring. The young violinist 
iS currently touring Europe but will 
return to this country in mid-Novem- 
ber for appearances here and in Can- 

In January he will make his 
second tour of Israel. 


Sylvia Marlowe was scheduled to 
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play at the Brussels World’s Fair on 
Sept. 29. In addition, the harpsichord- 
ist made a recording for BBC on 
Sept. 24, will play in Paris under the 
patronage of the American Embassy, 
and will perform in Lausanne. Later 
she will appear in Italy. 


Luben Vichey is currently in Europe 
in search for new talent and audition- 
ing artists and attractions now under 
option to National Artists Corpora- 
tion. 


Frances Yeend has been engaged 


Zino Francescatti, who is currently 
touring Europe, will return to the 
United States in late November. He 
is scheduled to make recordings with 
Bruno Walter in December. 


Ruggiero Ricci has been invited to 
appear as the first guest artist on the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
new international series. The concert 
will be broadcast in CBC’s Toronto 
studios on Dec. 10. 


Anna Moffo arrived in the United 
States on Sept. 19 for her television 


Eugene Haynes, pianist, was a guest of Baroness Karen 
Blixen this summer at her ancestral home outside of 
Copenhagen. Baroness Blixen is better known by her 
pen name, Isak Dinesen, and is the author of “Seven 


Gothic Tales” 


to sing the title role in “Turandot” 
at the Vienna State Opera, under 
Herbert von Karajan. The first of her 
performances was scheduled to take 
place on Sept. 30. The soprano will 
also sing the role with the New York 
City Opera and the New Orleans 
Opera this season. 


Mischa Elman will be guest artist 
on the Patti Page television show on 
Oct. 22. 


Richard Tucker and his wife paid 
their first visit to Israel in July, where 
he sang 17 performances with or- 
chestra and in recital: His first ap- 
pearance with the Metropolitan Opera 
will be in “La Bohéme” on Nov. 17. 


debut on Sept. 22 





conducting his score for the new 
Audrey Hepburn film, “The Nun's 
Story”. 


Davis Cunningham follows his 
summer opera activities in Santa Fe 
by singing leading roles with the new 
Kansas City opera. He will sing 
Rodolfo in “La Bohéme”. 


Amparo Iturbi left New York on 
Sept. 15 for Madrid to receive the 
decoration of Lazo de Dama de la 
Orden de Isabel la Catolica, which 
was awarded her by the Spanish gov- 














Al Levine 


on the “Voice of Robert Saudek, producer of “Omnibus”, accepts the 
Firestone” program ‘special Sigma Alpha Iota Television Award from 
and for her second Margaret Hillis, the fraternity’s director of choral 


season at the Chi- 


activities. Leonard Bernstein’s presentations on this 
program were cited. The NBC-TV Theatre was chosen 


cago Lyric Opera. 4, winner of the SAI TV award, which Samuel Chot- 
RCA Victor has inoff, producer of this series, received 


recently released 
a recording of “Madama Butterfly”, 
in which she sings the title role. 


Morley Meredith will sing, in Octo- 
ber, all four baritone roles in “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” at the Toronto 
Opera Festival. 


Franz Waxman has been in Rome 


Igor Gorin sang this July for the eighth consecutive time the leading role 
of Brigham Young in “All Faces West” in Ogden, Utah. Horace Sorensen, 
president of the Sons of the Utah Pioneers, commissioned the American 
sculptor Avard Fairbanks to do a bust of Mr. Gorin which was publicly 
dedicated at Utah’s Pioneer Village on July 16. From the left: Mr. Gorin, 


Mr. Sorensen, Mr. Fairbanks 


Beal 





ernment in July. She is the second 
woman ever to receive this award. 


Beverly Bower won further praise 
this summer when she appeared with 
the Cleveland Pops Orchestra as Vio- 
letta in a concert version of “La 
Traviata” and as Rosalinda in’ ex- 
tended excerpts from “Fledermaus”. 


Claude Frank opened his current 
North American tour as soloist with 
the National Gallery Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Richard Bales, 
in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 21. 
The young American pianist spent 
the past summer in his fifth consec- 
utive year as a participating artist in 
Rudolf Serkin’s Marlboro Music Fes- 
tival. Mr. Frank will begin his fourth 
European tour next April. 


Leopold Simoneau returns to the 
Chicago Lyric Opera for his fourth 
season this fall. He will also be solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic, 
Boston Symphony, San _ Francisco 
Symphony, Cleveland Orchestra, and 
Buffalo Philharmonic. 


Betty Allen will first make ap- 
pearances in the United States and 
Canada before she embarks for 
Europe. The mezzo-soprano will sing 
in Oslo, Copenhagen, Berlin, Paris, 
and London. She will return for an 
appearance with the Clarion Concert 
Orchestra, under Newell Jenkins, at 
Town Hall in New York on Dec. 9. 
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Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 6) 

Tudor’s “Pillar of Fire” on Sept. 17. 
Here is a work so profound in feel- 
ing, so perfect in workmanship, so 
sweeping in emotional effect that it 
transports the observer into a world 
of its own. Nora Kaye’s Hagar was 
as overwhelming as ever and the 
whole company (despite some tech- 
nically ragged passages) was obvious- 
ly inspired. What a pity that John 
Kriza (who is an excellent actor) 
cannot seem to grasp the character 
of the Young Man from the House 
Opposite. Scott Douglas was appeal- 


ing as the Friend, and even looked | 


amazingly like Tudor in the role. And 
Lucia Chase and Ruth Ann Koesun 
were as superb as ever as the other 
sisters. The orchestra made a sham- 
bles of the Schoenberg score at the 
Sept. 17 performance but redeemed 
itself at the Oct. 1 performance, 
which was also firmer on stage. 


Verdy in Balanchine Work 


Violette Verdy and Royes Fernan- 
dez danced the leading roles in Bal- 
anchine’s “Theme and Variations” 
brilliantly. Even if Miss Verdy’s style 
was a bit brittle and over-sharp for 
this work, she carried it off charm- 
ingly, and Mr. Fernandez is a dan- 
seur noble of the first rank with a 
style that should be a model to his 


fellow artists. In a new version of 
the “Don Quixote” Pas de Deux, 
Lupe Serrano and Erik Bruhn suc- 
ceeded in making this flashy work 
seem almost aristocratic. The Ballet 
Theatre “Sylphides” is still the best 
when it is danced as it was on Sept. 
18 and later, on Sept. 26 and Sept. 
29, with Markova in the cast. It 
was not kind to Jillana Williams to 
put her in a cast with the other solo- 
ists, but otherwise the performances 
were lighness and elegance itself. 
“Caprichos” was as terrifying as ever, 
and Ruth Ann Koesun has never 
danced more marvelously in the 
“Tantalus” section. 

Fernand Nault’s restaging of “Swan 
Lake” is very interesting, but Lupe 
Serrano danced the role of Odette 
with icy hauteur, and Royes Fernan- 
dez was frozen in his tracks despite 
his attempts to inject romantic ardor 
into the performance. Tudor’s “Jar- 
din aux Lilas” and “Gala Perform- 
ance” were eloquently performed on 
Sept. 26. The four lovely ballerinas 
in “Pas de Quatre” on Oct. 1 were 
Markova, Verdy, Serrano, and Koe- 
sun. Claude Bessy, a premiére dan- 
seus étoile of the Paris Opéra, ap- 
peared in the matinee and evening 
performances of “Helen of Troy” on 
Sept. 27. 

Altogether, this was a memor- 
able season, and one that should in- 
spire the public to generosity and 
loyal support. 


Jerome Robbins Company 
In Broadway Engagement 


By Rosert SaBin 


The American debut of the Jerome 
Robbins’ Ballets: U.S.A. on Sept. 4 
at the Alvin Theatre proved once 
again that Mr. Robbins is not only 
a brilliant choreographer but a canny 
master of popular _ entertainment. 
Originally formed for the Festival 
of Two Worlds at Spoleto, last sum- 
mer, the troupe repeated its Italian 
successes at the Brussels Fair. No 
sooner had it appeared in New York 
than the run was extended to Oct. 
11 and a coast-to-coast tour was an- 
nounced. 

The reasons for this success are 
easy to discover. Mr. Robbins has 
built a program around themes that 
are contemporary and he has choreo- 
graphed it in a witty, inventive, and 
highly allusive style and idiom. To 
perform it, he has assembled a com- 
pletely devoted and hard working 
company of young artists who under- 
stand exactly what he is driving at. 
The result is a delightful evening in 
the theatre that leaves audiences buz- 
zing with excitement. Artistically, 
this program does not add to Mr. 
Robbins’ stature, for he has not 
probed very deeply or put himself to 
any great test in it. But it does dis- 
play the extraordinary range of his 
abilities and it adds up to a stunning 
show. 

The program opened with “3 x 3 
(A Curtain-raiser)” which Mr. Rob- 
bins has set to the Trio for Oboe, 
Bassoon, and Clarinet by Georges 
Auric. Jean Rosenthal has provided 
amusing decor and her invariably 
superb lighting, and Irene Sharaff’s 
costumes are festive. The presence of 
the three musicians (William Criss, 
Loren Glickman, and Emery Davis) 
on stage is a clever and appropriate 
touch, and they play the tricky music 
splendidly. 

The choreography, for three 
couples, is not one of Mr. Robbins’ 


10 


happiest inventions but it does prove 
one thing: he can imitate Roland 
Petit much better than Mr. Petit can 
imitate him. “3 x 3”, with all its 
attempted French chic, brittle cute- 
ness and thinness of texture, is a 
masterpiece compared to Mr. Petit’s 
“Contre-Pointe”. The performance 
by Joan Van Orden and Tom Abbott, 
Erin Martin and Gene Gavin, and 
Beryl Towbin and James Moore cap- 
tured the whimsy of the work if not 
all of its possible technical brio. 
The serious business of the eve- 
ning was “N. Y. Export, op. Jazz”, 
which Mr. Robbins has described as 
“a formal, abstract ballet based on 
the kinds of movements, complexities 
of rhythms, expressions of relation- 
ships and qualities of atmospheres 
found in today’s dances”. To me, this 
work remains a series of cleverly 
woven patterns rather than a pro- 
foundly organic whole, but there is 
no question that it does evoke aspects 
of modern urban life with an amaz- 
ing power to visualize its psycho- 
logical shocks and challenges. 


Teen-Agers’ World 


It opens with a section called “En- 
trances” in which we are made. to 
feel the loneliness, the longing for 
identification, the fierce pride and 
suspicion of the modern teen-ager in 
“this threatening’ and explosive 
world”, as Mr. Robbins calls it. Here, 
as throughout the work, Mr. Robbins 
is extremely fortunate in his musical 
collaborator, Robert Prince, who has 
written a score that has rhythmic 
tautness and drive yet a complex and 
functional texture. Especially striking 
is the section for percussion alone. 

In the ballet’s second section, 
“Statics”, emerges the most individ- 
ual dancer in the company, Patricia 
Dunn. Here is a young artist of ex- 
traordinary power. Her face has the 
chiseled impassiveness of a Khmer 


Head; her body moves easily, almost 
loosely, yet with tremendous control; 
and underneath this serene, contained 
mask one senses a terrifying and ex- 
plosive force. Furthermore, Miss 
Dunn knows all there is to know 
about popular rhythm; she is “cool” 
in the best and most idiomatic sense. 
Her dance with a group of boys is a 
fascinating vignette of slum eroticism 
with its curious combination of ani- 
mal boldness and social formality. 

“Improvisations”, danced by the 
company, is full of brilliant invention 
in the weaving of cross-rhythms and 
dynamics. The fourth section, “Pas- 
sage for Two” is again highly erotic, 
a slow, almost impersonal duet, a 
sort of blues in space, that culmi- 
nates in a series of dramatic lifts. It 
was well danced by Wilma Curley 
and John Jones. In the fifth and final 
section, “Theme, Variations and 
Fugue”, Mr. Robbins makes a cyclic 
return to his opening patterns, once 
again achieving rhythmic as well as 
linear continuity. 

Ben Shahn’s decor is too assertive 
in pattern and effect, but his costumes, 
in which Florence Klotz collaborated, 
are exactly right in their severity and 
simplicity. 

Mr. Robbins’ “Afternoon of a 
Faun” stubbornly refused to blend 
with the rest of the program, and it 
was miscast. Miss Curley revealed 
neither the technical elegance and 
strength nor the emotional subtlety 
needed for her role; and Jay Norman 
missed the physical majesty, the nar- 
cism, and the wonderful detachment 
of the Faun. Incidentally, the orches- 
tra did an ingenious job in imitating 
the colors and textures of Debussy’s 
score. Here, as elsewhere, Werner 
Torkanowsky was a tower of strength. 

“The Concert or The Perils of 
Everybody”, Mr. Robbins’ hilarious 
comment on Chopin, romantic 
“corn”, and people in general, has 
been improved and strengthened. Out- 
standing in it were those doughty 
troupers Maria Karnilova and Todd 
Bolender (who was also dancing with 
the New York City Ballet during 
the early part of this run). But the 
whole company kept the audience 
exploding with laughter throughout 
the piece. Saul Steinberg’s curtain 
was a tour de force in itself, and 
Irene Sharaff enhanced the humor 
with her costumes. Betty Walberg 
was the harassed pianist. Mr. Robbins’ 
satires of Balanchine and other cele- 
brated choreographers (including him- 
self) were greeted with shouts of de- 
light. For once, everybody was happy. 


Chamber Music Series 
In San Jose Area 


Saratoga, Calif—One of the many 
small townships . surrounding San 
Jose, Saratoga has been engaged in 
a chamber-music revival. According 
to the San Jose Mercury, only three 
professional chamber-music ensem- 
bles had been heard in the San Jose 
area. during the past 15 years, and 
possibly fonger.. This summer, two 
festivals in the Santa-Cruz foothills 
have been making up for lost pr 

Music at the Vineyards, already 
reported on in these pages, was a new 
series sponsored. by the Paul Masson 
Winery. Tickets were sold out far in 
advance of all three performances. 

The Paganini String Quartet was 
in residence at Villa Montalvo from 
Aug. 1 to 24. It was heard in four 
pairs of concerts in a series entitled 
“Two Cerituries of Chamber Music”. 
Sponsoring the quartet was the most 
ambitious project undertaken at Mon- 
talvo since the summer festivals be- 
gan here three years ago, and people 


came from as far as San Francisgg 
to hear the concerts. Many 
attended master classes conducted by 
the members of the quartet. 

Plans are under way to secure the 
necessary funds to put the Montalvo 
Festival on a firm yearly basis. Villg 
Montalvo is a 19-room mansion, the 
former summer home of the late 
United States Senator James D. Phe. 
lan, who willed it, along with his 175. 
acre estate, to the public as a center 
for creative activities in the arts. 

—Sonja Delevorjas 


Boston Symphony 
Announces Plans 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony, 
under Charles Munch, opened its 
78th season of concerts on Oct. 3 
an event that also marked Mr 
Munch’s 10th season as the orches- 
tra’s music director. Other conduc. 
tors to appear with the orchestra this 
season include Richard Burgin, asso. 
ciate conductor; Sir John Barbirolli, 
making his first appearance with the 
Boston Symphony; Pierre Monteux; 
Ferenc Fricsay, and Robert Shaw, 
Soloists include Alexander Borovsky, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Eugene  Istomin, 
and Rudolf Serkin, pianists; and 
Christian Ferras and Henryk Sze 
violinists. Mr. Munch will direct Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, Bach's 
“St. Matthew Passion”, and the Ber- 
lioz “Requiem”. 


20th Century Fox 
Plans Tanglewood Film 


Arrangements have been completed 
between Buddy Adler, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and its conduc- 
tor Charles Munch to make the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood the 
basis for a musical film. Tentatively 
titled “A Tanglewood Story”, this 
picture will start shooting at Tangle- 
wood, in Lenox, Massachusetts, on 
July 1 of next year. It will continue 
all through the Festival season and 
the entire facilities of the Berkshire 
Music Center will be put at the dis- 
posal of the studio. 

Henry Ephron will produce “A 
Tanglewood Story” which is based 
on an original screenplay by the late 
Pulitzer Prize winner James Agee 
and Howard Taubman, music critic 
of the New York Times. 


Modern Jazz Quartet 
Has Busy Schedule 


After returning from a European 
tour, the Modern Jazz Quartet began 
its annual three-week residence at the 
Berkshire Music Barn, Lenox, Mass. 
There the School of Jazz was headed 
by John Lewis. Currently the group 
is fulfilling several engagements 
throughout the United States. The 
quartet will return to New York in 
the latter part of October for rest, 
rehearsals, and recording sessions. At 
this time, Mr. Lewis will begin teach- 
ing a course in jazz composition at 
the Manhattan School of Music. 


Candlelight Concerts 
At Peabody 


Baltimore.—Plans for the 1958-59 
series of Candlelight Concerts at the 
Peabody Conservatory have just been 
announced. Beginning on Oct. 21 and 
continuing on Tuesday evenings 
through March, artists booked include 
Eric Friedman, violinist; Moura Lym- 
pany, pianist; Phyllis Curtin, soprano, 
The Quartetto Italiano; the Ryder- 
Frankel Dance Drama Company, 

I Musici. 
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Artists and Management 


Corigliano, Hermanns 
On Friedberg List 


The Friedberg Management has an- 
nounced the addition to their list of 
artists of John Corigliano and Heida 
Hermanns, violin and piano duo. The 
concertmaster of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Miss Hermanns 
have been making an increasing num- 
ber of appearances together in recent 


John Corigliano and Heida Her- 
manns 


years. In future programs they will 
be heard in works for unusual cham- 
ber-music combinations as well as in 
sonatas. 

Also on the Friedberg list, Betty- 
Jean Hagen, violinist, begins her tour 
of northwestern United States and 
Canada this month. She will forego 
her annual European tour in order 
to take an extended vacation for 
family reasons, and will resume her 
concert work in the summer of 1959 
at the Vancouver Festival. 

Leonard Hungerford, Australian 
pianist, begins his first European tour 
this fall, with recitals scheduled for 
London, the Hague, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Munith, and Zurich. 

The ‘fall tour of the Westminster 
Choir will take this group of 40 
young singers across the country as 
far as the Dakotas, with appearances 
in 12 states. 


Walter Homburger 
Adds Donald Bell 


_Donald Bell, bass-baritone, has 
signed an exclusive management con- 
tract with Walter Homburger. Mr. 
Bell will start a Canadian tour on 
Oct. 16 with a recital in Toronto, 
and is also scheduled for appearances 
on CBC. 

He has spent several months in 
Europe, making a successful recital 
debut in London, and appearing on 
the Bavarian Radio and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. He also 
made his debut at the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival, singing in “Meistersinger” and 
“Parsifal”. 


Immediately after Mr. Bell’s Cana- 

dian tour, he will return to England 
to record oratorios under Thomas 
Beecham, Malcolm Sargent, and John 
Barbirolli. He has also been re- 
engaged to sing at Bayreuth next 
summer. 


Linn-Alexander 
Company Opens Tour 


Lynn, Mass.—The Bambi Linn and 
Rod Alexander Dance Jubilee opened 
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its initial tour here on Sept. 29, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience of 1,800. 
This is the latest dance attraction to 
be sponsored by Columbia Artists 
Management, under the direction of 
the Coppicus and Schang Division. 

This also marks the first concert 
appearances of Miss Linn and Mr. 
Alexander, popular television team, 
and with their company of 15 dancers 
and musicians they will be seen in 
more than 90 United States cities 
during a 15-week period. 

The fall portion of the tour will 
be through the Midwest to Texas, 
returning to the East via the South 
Central states, with appearances in 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, and Cleveland on the way. 

The final leg of the tour will start 
in Hartford on Jan. 5 and close in 
Union, N. J., on Feb. 7. Cities to be 
visited on the Eastern Seaboard in- 
clude Providence, Charleston, S. C., 
Miami Beach, and Charlotte, N. C. 


Colbert-LaBerge 
To Bring Dutch Choir 


_One of the most notable profes- 
sional choral groups of Europe, the 
Netherlands Chamber Choir (Het 


Nederlands Kamerkoor) will make its 
first American tour during the 1959- 
60 season, under the direction of the 
Colbert-LaBerge 


Concert Manage- 


Felix de Nobel 


ment. The 18-voice choir is led by 
Felix de Nobel and is already well 
known in this country through its 
recordings. 

While in Europe recently, Ann Col- 
bert concluded arrangements for the 
return visit of the Quartetto di Roma 
in the 1959-60 season. Two of the en- 
semble’s members, Ornella Santo- 
liquido, pianist, and Massimo Amfi- 
theatrof, cellist, will tour as the Duo 
di Roma after the end of the quar- 
tet’s tour. 

Mrs. Colbert also arranged for the 
representation of Graziella Sciutti, 
leading soprano of La Scala, who 
sang last summer at the Salzburg 
Festival; for the first American tour 
of the Carmirelli Quartet, of Italy; 
and for a return visit of the Smetana 
Quartet, of Prague. 


Barzin Named 
Pasdeloup Conductor 


Paris—Leon Barzin has been ap- 
pointed permanent conductor of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra of Paris. A sa- 
lute to UNESCO, on Oct. 12, was 
the orchestra’s first concert. The all- 
French program included Jean Ri- 
vier’s Fifth Symphony. 








Bachauer and Janis Sign Contracts with Hurok 


Mes 





Helen Merrill 
Gina Bachayer (left) and Byron Janis (right), noted pianists, have signed 
managerial contracts with S, Hurok, Inc. Miss Bachauer will fill engage- 
ments booked by the Hurok office at the conclusion of her current season 
in May 1959. Mr. Janis’ contract begins on Dec. 1, 1958 





Ten Singers Join 
Hofmann List 


Ten artists have signed with Hans 
J. Hofmann Management. They are: 

Virginia Copeland, American so- 
prano, who will sing Nedda in three 
performances of “Pagliacci”, and 
other roles, with the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, and later fill other opera en- 
gagements. 

Marguerite Gignac, Canadian colo- 
ratura soprano, who will sing the 
three leading soprano roles in “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” and Oscar in 
“A Masked Ball” during the fall sea- 
son of the Toronto Opera Festival 
Association. She will also be heard 
in concert in Canada. 

Sophia Steffan, American mezzo- 
soprano, who will sing this season 
with the Chicago Lyric Opera (in 
“Boris”, “Gianni Schicchi”, and “Rig- 
oletto”), the Washington (D. C.) Opera 
Society (in “The Rake’s Progress”), 
the New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation (in “Rigoletto”), and the Sagi- 
naw Symphony (title role in “Car- 
men”). She will also appear in con- 
cert. 

Julia De Curtis, American soprano, 
who made her debut last June as the 


“Secretary in Menotti’s “The Consul” 


with the Experimental Opera Theatre 
of America in New Orleans. She will 
sing in opera and in concert. 

Kathryn Harvey, American  so- 
prano, who sang Eva in “Die Meister- 
singer” in the opening performance, 
on Sept. 17, of the Niirnberg season. 
She will also be heard there as Vio- 
letta, Norina, the Composer in 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”, and other lead- 
ing roles. She will fill a limited num- 
ber of concert engagements this sea- 
son in her first American tour. 

Sebastian Feiersinger, Austrian 
tenor, who has been engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera to sing Walther 
in “Die Meistersinger” this winter. 
He is singing Tannhiauser with the 
San Francisco Opera and the San 
Antonio Symphony. 

Lee Cass, American bass-baritone, 
who has sung Pizarro in “Fidelio” 
and Truffaldino in “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” with the Washington Opera 
Society and will sing in “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “Falstaff” this 
season. He will sing Pizarro with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony next spring and 
Charon in Monteverdi's “Orfeo” in a 


festival performance in Annapolis, 
Md. He will be heard in concert 
also. 


Roy Lazarus, American bass, who 
will sing leading roles with the New 
York City Opera this fall. With the 
Chattanooga Opera he will sing 
Sarastro in “The Magic Flute”. He 
will appear in concert. 

Herbert Doussant, American tenor, 
who sang Walther in “Die Meister- 
singer” in the opening performance 
of the Mainz season. Later he will 
sing Don José and Otello with the 
German company. 

Randolph Symonette, American 
baritone, who is a member of the 
Diisseldorf-Duisburg Opera in Ger- 
many. His roles include Jokanaan 
in “Salome”, the Commendatore in 
“Don Giovanni”, and a leading role 
in the European premiere of Krenek’s 
“The Bell Tower”,. which the com- 
poser will conduct. 


Russell Stanger 


Ensemble Renamed 


The Stanger Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Russell Stanger, is to 
be called the Boston Little Orchestra 
from now on. Its concerts this season 
include one in Town Hall in New 
York, when the program will include 
a Bach piano concerto, with Frank 
Glazer as soloist, and the New York 
premiere of a work by Franz 
Waxman. 


Allen Hughes 


To Give Lectures 


Allen Hughes, music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune and for- 
mer assistant editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, has signed a contract with 
the Lee Keedick Lecture Bureau. Mr. 
Hughes, who was chosen by the State 
Department in 1957 to lecture in 
Europe, will speak on the topics “The 
Artist as an Ambassador”, “Confes- 
sions of a Roving Music Critic”, “The 
Making of Music”, and “The Extra- 
ordinary World of Menotti”. 


Keilberth Given 
Munich Post 


Munich. — Joseph Keilberth has 
succeeded Ference Fricsay as musical 
director of the Bavarian State Opera 
here. 
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Anacreon Revisited 


Recently put on display at the 
New York offices of Broadcast 
Music, Inc. (BMI), were one of 
eight known copies of the first edi- 
tion of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and one of two known copies in 
American libraries of “To Anacreon 
in Heaven”. The story of this lat- 
ter song, which was to become the 
melody for our national anthem, 
has been told often, but it bears re- 
telling for its colorful history and 
humorous associations. 

It was composed in London be- 
tween 1770 and 1775 by John Staf- 
ford Smith, a member of the Ana- 
creontic Society of London. The 
society was a drinking club founded 
in honor of the Greek poet, Ana- 
creon, who, legend has it, choked 
to death on a grape seed. Ralph 
Tomlinson, its president, wrote 
words to Smith’s melody, and “To 
Anacreon in Heaven” was adopted 
as the club’s constitutional song. 
The first verse, as printed by Long- 
man and Broderip of London in an 
edition which is part of BMI’s mu- 
sic archives, goes as follows: 


To Anacreon in Heav’n, where he 
sat in full Glee, 

A few Sons of Harmony send 
a petition, 

That he their Inspirer and Patron 
wou'd be; 

When this answer arriv’d from 
the Jolly Old Grecian— 

“Voice, Fiddle and Flute, no 
longer be mute; 

Til lend you my Name and 
inspire you to boot, 

And besides, I'll instruct you 
like me, to intwine, 

The Myrtle of Venus and 
Bacchus’s vine.” 


There were many publications of 
the song, dating from 1780, and 
the words and music became fa- 
miliar in the United States. The 
first known use of the melody in 
American music was in 1796, when 
“Freedom Triumphant” was pub- 
lished in New York and Philadel- 
phia. The following year, Bastile 
Day was honored with “For the 
Glorious Fourteenth of July”, 
which began “The Genius of France 
from his star begem’d throne”. 

By 1798, the tenor of the times 
had changed and war with France 
seemed imminent. Thomas Paine, 
son of Robert Treat Paine, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
used the melody for-his “Adams 
and Liberty”, written for the anni- 
versary of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Fire Society in Boston. Paine, 
who later changed his name to that 
of his father to avoid confusion 
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with the pamphleteer of the Revolu- 
tion, in effect warned France 
against aggression in this version. 
The first chorus reads: 


Sons of Columbia, who bravely 
have fought 

For those rights, which unstained 

From your sires had descended, 

May you long taste the blessings 
your valor has bought, 

And your sons reap the soil, 
which your father defended, 

Mid the reign of mild peace, 
may your nation increase, 

With the glory of Rome, and the 
wisdom of Greece, 

And ne’er may the sons of 
Columbia be slaves, 

While the earth bears a plant or 
the sea rolls its waves. 


Paine again made use of the mel- 
ody in writing what was the first 
presidential song, sung at George 
Washington’s inauguration. His 
tribute to the Father of His Coun- 
try, set to the Anacreontic tune, 
said: 


Should the tempest of war 
overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne’r rend 
Freedom’s temple asunder; 

For, unmoved at the portals 
would Washington stand 

And repulse, with his breast, 
the assaults of the thunder. 

His sword from the sleep of 
its scabbard would leap 

And conduct with its point 
every flash to the deep; 

For ne’er shall the sons of 
Columbia be slaves 

While the earth bears a plant, 
or the sea rolls a wave. 


Among other settings of the mel- 
ody were “Our Country’s Effi- 


ciency”, which was written in 1799, 
and “To Columbia, Who Glady 
“Te 


Reclin’d at Her Ease”, and 











Sons of Columbia, Unite in the 
Cause”, both of which appeared in 
1800. 

In 1801, as Thomas Jefferson be- 
came third President of the United 
States, his praises were sung to 
America’s now most favored politi- 
cal melody: 


The Federalists are down at last, 
' The monarchists completely 

downcast, 

The Aristocrats are stripped 
of power; 

Storms o’er the enemy faction 
lower. 

Soon we Republicans shall see 

Columbia’s sons from bondage 
free; 

Lord! how the Federalist will 
stare 

At Jefferson in Adams’ chair! 


During the years preceding the 
War of 1812, many more new 
songs of various kinds, based on 
the John Stafford Smith melody, 
emerged; and in 1813, in the 
“National Song Book”, published 
by James F. Wilson of Trenton, 
N. J., six new efforts were printed. 

The story of the writing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” is_ well 
known. Francis Scott Key wrote 
his poem to the meter of the song 
that had been so much a favorite. 
Not so well known is the fact that 
he had written another poem to the 
same melody years before. His 
earlier effort, “The Warrior’s Re- 
turn”, commemorated Stephen De- 
catur’s victorious return from the 
war with Tripoli in 1805 and ran: 


Where mixed with the olive 
the laurel shall wave 

And form a bright wreath for 
the brows of the brave. 


Although it was received with en- 
thusiasm in Baltimore in 1814, 
there was generally little reaction 














“. . . And if you both like music, you ought to be 
very happy in this apartment!”’ 


to Key’s song. It was not until na- 
tional patriotism flared following 
the attack on Fort Sumter, at the 
start of the Civil. War, that it was 
widely sung. Fittingly enough, four 
years after the flag had been hauled 
down at Sumter, the song found 
new glory there. As the same shell- 
tattered ensign was raised once 
more, the band struck up “The 
Star-Spangled Banner”. 

It remained for another time of 
trouble, the Spanish-American War, 
to bring the song once more to 
American lips. In 1898, new vigor 
was given to the piece, and Ameri- 
cans began to think of it as their 
national song. Finally, an Act of 
Congress in 1931 gave official 
status to a melody that had been 
written for a drinking club and a 
verse that had been inspired by a 
battle. 


Gaite Bruxelloise 


There were long negotiations be- 
tween the administration of the 
Brussels World Fair and Wieland 
Wagner to bring a performance of 
the Bayreuth Festival to Brussels. 
But there was one point they could 
not agree on: the price. Finally 
Wieland Wagner made the proposi- 
tion to perform “Tristan und 
Isolde”, which does not need a big 
chorus and therefore would not 
cost quite so much. But the city- 
fathers turned a deaf ear to the 
proposal: “Tristan und _ Isolde” 
would be “too sad”... . Instead, 
they decided to have some clean 


fun with “Salome” and “Boris 
Godunoff.” 
I Knew It! 


Dear Mephisto: 

Having read with interest your 
remarks concerning the Marine 
Band, may I inform you that the 
oldest musical organization in the 
United States is the Moravian 
Trombone Choir of Bethlehem, 
Pa. This organization has been in 
continued existence for over 200 
years, the earliest proven record of 
its presence on the musical scene 
being 1755. However, we know 
that a trombone choir was playing 
here several years prior to that 
date. 

Dr. Richard E. Myers, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Well, Dr. Myers, I was sticking 
my neck out, as I said, and I can 


only thank you for stepping on it 
so promptly and succinctly. 


a 
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Vaitoducin 
CANADA’S AUDITORIUM 


PLAN NOW FOR 
BIGGER AUDIENCES! 


TOP PUBLICITY! 
Make the new O'Keefe Auditorium part of your 
theatrical plans for 1960! Construction is now 
well under way on this fabulous new theatre in 
the hub of booming, prosperous Ontario! It's 
destined to be one of the great showplaces of 
North America 

W, 


THE HUB OF ONTARIO 


Toronto is the 6th largest market in North America 
. one of the continent's most ‘‘show-minded" 
cities . . . with a hungry appetite for drama, 


THE Z72CX/ HEART OF Smaincare aan set 
CANADIAN 
“SHOW BUSINESS"! 


3,200 SEATS! 


When O'Keefe Auditorium opens in early 1960, 
it will offer a 3,200 seat theatre, with no seat more 
than 124 feet from the stage! All seats will be 
specially designed for the utmost comfort and 
visibility—many will be equipped with hearing 
aids. Acoustical facilities will be unexcelled any- 
where in North America—to provide the finest 
production of every form of entertainment, from 
musicai comedy to opera. 





LARGEST STAGE IN CANADA! 


The stage floor will be across 128’ of the building. 
Acting area framed by the proscenium can be 
reduced from 60’ width to 36° when needed. . 
Proscenium is adjustable to these same widths, 
with a maximum opening 30’ high. Mechanically- 
elevated 50-piece orchestra pit . . . radio and TV 
control rooms . . . stage-size rehearsal studio 
. .. largest lounge areas in North America. There 
will be 8 star dressing rooms, other rooms to 
accommodate up to 100 people! 


MEET HUGH WALKER 


the man who's 

Managing Director of 

the spectacular new 

O'Keefe Auditorium. 
Contact him now, he ¥ 
is booking shows, le 
concerts, conventions, 
lectures, TV and Radio 
broadcasts—for the 

1960 season. 

Write or phone 

Hugh P. Walker, 

Managing Director, 

O'Keete Auditorium, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Telephone: 

Em 6-7211. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


October, 1958 
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Edinburgh F estival Has 
Financial Difficulties 


By HaroL_p ROSENTHAL 


Edinburgh. — Although Edinburgh 
teamed with visitors during the three 
weeks of the 12th International Festi- 
val, attendance at many of the musical 
events was well below average. Mut- 
terings were heard from many local 
people about the probable financial 
loss, and some were heard to suggest 
that next summer’s festival might well 
prove the last. 

That the festival brings tourists from 
all over Europe, as well as from 
America, to Scotland is not denied; 
indeed but for the establishment of 
the festival it is unlikely that Scotland 
would have become the post-war tour- 
ist center it now is. The question still 
remains, however, will people still 
come to Scotland in the thousands 
should the festival cease. Locals say 
yes; many other people think differ- 
ently. 

What are the causes of the lack of 
support for many of the events? There 
are perhaps three reasons that can be 
put forward. Firstly, the festival is 
too vast. Too much happens each day. 
Very often the visitor is torn between 
an opera at the King’s Theatre, a 
concert at the Usher Hall, a recital at 
the Freemason’s Hall, and the ballet 
at the Empire Theatre. Neither Salz- 
burg nor Holland offer such diverse 
attractions simultaneously. 


Unscheduled Events 


Secondly, there is always the attrac- 
tion of the “fringe” events; these enter- 
tainments are not in the official festi- 
val program, but are often more 
enterprising and exotic than the festi- 
val itself. Thirdly, there are the 
critics, who have been blamed in no 
uncertain manner for their hostility 
to the festival and for their constant 
criticizing of the authorities for lack 
of enterprise. But what happens when 
there is a spirit of adventure? Rows 
of empty seats. 

This summer the Juilliard Quartet 
gave three morning concerts devoted 
to the six Bartok Quartets—two of 
the three concerts played to small 
audiences. The Stuttgart Opera 
brought a perfectly enchanting pro- 
duction of Lortzing’s “Der Wildschiitz” 
and the seldom played “Euryanthe”— 
the result was half-filled houses. The 
Covent Garden (Royal Opera House) 
Orchestra, under Ernest Ansermet, 
played an _ all-Stravinsky concert, 
acknowledged as one of the finest 
events of the whole festival—the hall 
was just about one-third full. Otto 
Klemperer, whose concerts are always 
sold out in London, conducted the 
Philharmonia Orchestra in an _all- 
Beethoven program; people were 
turned away. Two nights later he in- 
cluded Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony 
in his program, and there were rows 
of empty seats! 

As one critic put it, all that Edin- 
burgh will need to do in the future to 
ensure capacity audiences is to an- 
nounce all-Tchaikovsky programs, a 
Beethoven cycle, and performances of 
“La Bohéme”, “Carmen”, and “Aida”. 
It is all very ‘dispiriting. 
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Opera this year was provided by 
the Stuttgart State Opera on their 
second visit to Great Britain (they had 
appeared in London at the Festival 
Hall in 1955), which gave four operas; 
and a Spanish-opera ballet company, 
which gave three performances of a 
double bill, “La Vida Breve” and “El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos” in the final 
week. 

The Stuttgart Opera is a fine Ger- 
man provincial company—but not 
really of international festival stand- 
ard. In other words their perform- 
ances of “Die Entfiihrung”, “Eury- 
anthe”, “Tristan” and, .“Der Wild- 
schiitz” do not merit festival prices, 


especially when played in so poorly 
equipped a theatre for opera as the 
King’s. 

The most successful production was 
“Wildschiitz”, which was mounted in 
sparkling style by Giinther Rennert— 
quite the best of his productions I 
have yet encountered. Nothing was 
overdone or exaggerated. True, one 
would have been glad of more sparkle 
from the orchestra, under Ferdinand 
Leitner, and with a more finished 
vocal technique, especially in the first 
act Polonaise from Lore Wissmann, 
who sang Baroness Freimann. 


Good Cast 


Fritz Linke, a young bass who had 
been in Dresden until last year, was 
a most engaging Baculus, and Fried- 
erike Sailer, who sang Gretchen his 
fiancée, one of the most charming 
German soubrettes have come across. 
Fritz Wunderlich, a young tenor, 
showed a small but lovely voice as 
Baron Kronthal. Karl Schmitt-Walter, 
a veteran of the German opera stage, 
displayed great style but rather little 
voice as Count of Eberbach; and 
Hetty Pliimacher, as his wife, offered 
a devastating study of the Baroness 
whose great love is Greek drama! 

Mr. Rennert, who spends much 
time at Stuttgart, is not the only ace 
producer the company boasts. It has 
also the services of Wieland Wagner, 
who after his time in Bayreuth spends 
most. of the rest of the year in 


Stuttgart. His new “Tristan” produc- 
tion was just not suitable for the small 
Edinburgh stage. Once again we were 
able to admire this producer’s subtle 
lighting and beautiful groupings. But 
the costumes were particularly ugly; 
and the first-act setting was too stark 
and bare to make any kind of effect. 
Add to this the fact that the Stuttgart 
orchestra is not one of Germany’s 
best and that Mr. Leitner’s interpre- 
tation of the great drama can hardly 
be called more than competent. 
Martha Mddl, as Isolde, was in bad 
voice. Unfortunately, I was unable to 
hear one of the performances in 
which Astrid Varnay sang the title 
role, but, according to all reports, she 
was very fine. Grace Hoffman, the 
American mezzo-soprano of Stuttgart, 
was a fine Brangaene; and Wolfgang 
Windgassen, after singing off note 
during the first two acts, turned in a 
wonderfully moving and _ superbly 





Scottish Tourist Board 
A scene from Act 1 of “Der Wildschuetz” as presented by the Stuttgart 
Opera at the Edinburgh Festival, Friederike Sailer is at left; Fritz Linke 
in center 


sung account of the last act. Gustav 
Neidlinger’s roughly-hewn Kurwenal 
and Otto von Rohr’s wobbly Marke 
complete the account. 

“Euryanthe” is such a novelty that 
even in the newly tailored version of 
Kurt Honolka (which cuts some two 
hours off the music, rearranges much 
of what is left, and renames Adolar 
as Gerard, and Eglantine as Claudia) 
it still provided an enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment. German romantic 
opera, when sung with conviction, as 
it was here, and played with enthusi- 
asm, even if roughly, under Lovro 
von Matacic, is fun. 


Lore Wissmann in Title Role 


Lore Wissmann’s voice was too 
light for much of Euryanthe’s music, 
but she sang with taste and feeling. 
Inge Borkh sang the villainess with 
great fire and conviction, but her act- 
ing was decidedly old-fashioned. 
Gustav Neidlinger, in fine voice, was 
an exciting Lysiart, the prototype of 
Telramund, and Josef Traxel, a lyrical 
Gerard. 

The fourth Stuttgart production was 
‘Die Entfiikrung aus dem Serail”, 
which had Wilma Lipp and Ruth- 
Margret Piitz alternating as Con- 
stanze; Mr. Traxel and Fritz Wunder- 
lich as Belmont; Fritz Linke and 
Otto Von Rohr as Osmin; Alfred 
Pfeifle and Gerhard Unger as Pe- 
— and Lotte Schidle as Blond- 
chen. 


(4, International Report 





The Spanish company’s production 
of “La Vida Breve” was a travesty of 
what this opera should be. True, we 
had the glorious Victoria de los 
Angeles as Salud, but she seemed to 
be quite in a class apart; and it must 
have been embarrassing for her to 
have participated in this production 
that was put on, so it appeared, as an 
excuse for the dancing of Antonio 
and his troupe. They ruined the beau- 
tiful intermezzo between the two acts 
by dancing it. 

In “The Three-Cornered Hat” there 
was little evidence of the great ballet 
we know from Massine. Need one 
add that the public adored it, and that 
the three performances were all sold 
out at increased prices? 


Newly Organized Festival Ballet 


Other than Antonio’s Spanish 
Dancers, this year’s ballet was pro- 
vided by a special Festival Ballet 
Company organized by the Edinburgh 
Festival Society in association with 
Michael Frostick with Peggy Van 
Praagh as artistic director, and 
Charles Mackerras as musical direc- 
tor. Twelve ballets were commis- 
sioned for the festival. Each ballet 
lasted some 20 minutes, and the music 
was played by a chamber ensemble of 
15 instrumentalists. 

There was a corps de ballet of 
14 permanent dancers, strengthened 
throughout the three weeks by the 
appearances of 19 guest dancers in- 
cluding Paula Hinton, Gillian Lynne, 
Marjorie Tallchief, Wendy Toye, 
Belinda Wright, Walter Gore, Bjm 
Holmgren, Henning Kronstam, Milo- 
rad Miskovitch and George Skibine. 

The ballets presented were as 
follows: “Concerto for Dancers” 
(Wendy Toye-Joseph Horowitz): “Cir- 
cle of Love” (Birgit Cullberg-Hillding 
Hallnas); “The Night and Silence” 
(Walter Gore-Bach-Mackerras); “Les 
Facheuses Rencontrés” (George Ski- 
bine-Maurice Jarre); “Secrets” (John 
Cranko-Poulenc); “Octet” (John Tar- 
ras-Dabid Woolbridge); “Dreams” 
(Dimitri Parlic-Dusan Radic); “Mid- 
summer’s Vigil” (Bjorn Holmgren- 
Hugo Alfven); “The Great Peacock” 
(Peter Wright-Humphrey Searle); “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci” (Andrée 
Howard-Alexander Goehr-Claude le 
Jeune); “The Seventh Sacrament” 
(Deryk Mendel - Guy Morancon); 
“Changement de Pieds” (Alan Carter- 
Frank Martin). 


Choreographed Wedding 


“The Seventh Sacrement”, which 
was a choreographic interpretation 
of a Catholic wedding ceremony 
danced out by a dark skinned couple, 
Dominique and Francoise, offered 
some beautiful moments, though it 
was long drawn out; and “Night and 
Silence” was also an admirable chor- 
eographed piece. On the whole, how- 
ever, there was little of lasting value 
displayed here, and the music offered 
some difficult moments to balleto- 
manes! 

Among the conductors, probably 
Ernest Ansermet afforded the greatest 
pleasure by his concerts, first the Phil- 
harmonia and then with the Covent 
Garden Opera Orchestra. The latter, 
making its first real concert appear- 
ance, showed that it can, when 
properly directed, rank with the best 
in the country. It was most impress 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Edinburgh 


(Continued from page 14) 

in the all-Stravinsky program already 
referred to. In an all-Britten concert, 
which included the “Spring” Sym- 
phony, Peter Pears sang “Les Illumi- 
nations” with the composer conduct- 
ing. The Covent Garden orchestra’s 
third concert was devoted to Spanish 
music, under Erique Jorda with Vic- 
toria de los Angeles in Turina’s 
“Canto a Sevilla”. 

The Scottish National Orchestra’s 
three concerts, under Hans Swarow- 
sky, had little to distinguish them; 
and the Vienna Symphony, under 
Josef Krips (Claudio Arrau as soloist), 


and the Royal Danish Orchestra, 
under Georg Solti, Mogens Wé6ldike, 
and John Frandsen, also contributed 
to the Festival’s orchestral offerings. 
The great chamber-concert event, 
other than the excellent Bartok cycle 
by the Juilliard Quartet, was provided 
by the two concerts given by Yehudi 
Menuhin, Gaspar Cassado, Louis 
Kentner, in trios by Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Ravel. Other events that should 
be included were morning concerts by 
the Quintetto Chigiano, the Pasquier 
Trio, the Vegh Quartet, and the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Octet; and recitals 
by Peter Pears and Julian Bream, 
Claudio Arrau, Nicolai Gedda, Kim 
Borg, and the Montreal Bach Choir. 


Ballet, Opera, Promenades 
Carry London Summer Season 


London.—While most music critics 
and festival fans made their yearly 
pilgrimages abroad, London  con- 
tinued to cater to those who stayed at 
home and to the many visitors from 
overseas, with the annual Promenade 
Concerts at the Albert Hall, the Festi- 
val Ballet at the Royal Festival Hall, 
and a four weeks’ season by the Royal 
Ballet at Covent Garden. 

Prior to the main summer break, 
and after the close of the Covent 
Garden season, the New Opera Com- 
pany and the Argentine Chamber 
Opera from Buenos Aires gave short 
seasons at Sadler’s Wells. The audi- 


ence response to both these seasons 
was lamentable, and the former group, 
which had enjoyed a great success 
last year, ended with a very large 
deficit and appealed for £7,000. 
Besides repeating Arthur Benja- 
min’s “A Tale of Two Cities”, the 
company offered the British premieres 
of Werner Egk’s “Der Revisor” and 
Menotti’s “The Unicorn, the Gorgon, 
and the Manticore”, as well as a 
revival of Vaughan Williams’ “Sir 
John in Love”, at which the revered 
composer was present, against his doc- 
tor’s orders, and was cheered to the 
echo when he took a curtain call. 


This was probably the great com- 
poser’s last appearance in public be- 
fore his death. 

The Egk opera proved very thin 
musically and met with a very poor 
response. One wonders why it is so 
successful in Germany. Menotti’s 
charming work had rather a mixed 
reception. His music still has few real 
champions in this country. 


Gloria Lane at Albert Hall 


The feature of the opening night of 
the 64th season of Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall was the singing of Gloria 
Lane in “Softly Awakes My Heart” 
from “Samson and Delilah”. Miss 
Lane, who was a great success as 
Baba the Turk at Glyndebourne, has 
been engaged to sing Carmen in the 
Touring Opera 1958, a company that 
has been put on the road by the Arts 
Council to take the place of the Carl 
Rosa Company. 

Another American visitor who 
scored an enormous success at the 
Proms was Aaron Copland, who con- 
ducted the first performance in Eng- 
land of his Orchestral Variations 
(1957), and a rousing performance of 
Three Dance Episodes from “Rodeo”. 
The orchestra on this latter occasion 
was the London Symphony, which 
with the London Philharmonic, the 
Hallé, the BBC Symphony and the 
BBC Concert Orchestra shared the 
work of the eight-week season, during 
which nine works were given first 
performances. 

The Festival Hall ballet season was 
under the artistic direction of Anton 
Dolin, and the company included 
Natalie Krassovska, Marilyn Burr, 
Anita Landa, Mr. Dolin, and John 
Gilpin. There were guest appearances 
by Markova in “Les _ Sylphides”, 
“Giselle”, “Bolero 1930”, and “The 





Dying Swan”, and by Beryl Grey in 
“Les Sylphides”, “The Black Swan”, 
“Don Quixotte”, “Swan Lake” (Act 
2), “Reverie” and “Giselle”. 

Covent Garden also had its guest 
ballerina in the person of Yvette 
Chauviré, who dances in “Les Syl- 
phides”, “Giselle”, “The Sleeping 
Beauty”, and “Swan Lake” (Act 2), 
Stravinsky’s “Agon”, with choreog. 
raphy by Kenneth Macmillan and 
scenery and costumes by Nicholas 
Georgiadis, met with scant success, 
and the orchestral playing left much 
to be desired. A revival of Ashton’s 
“Rinalod and Armida” with music by 
Malcolm Arnold was much more wel- 
come. 

As I write we are just about to 
embark on Covent Garden’s annual 
“Ring” cycle under Rudolf Kempe, 
The opera season proper begins at 
the end of October with a new pro- 
duction by Herbert Graf of “Boris 
Godunoft which will be sung in 
Russian with Boris Christoff in the 
title role. 

The new ballet season begins about 
the same time with the world premiere 
of Henze’s “Ondine”. Sadler’s Wells 
begins its new season, also in the last 
week of October, with a new pro- 
duction of “The Flying Dutchman”; 
and the main concert season gets 
under way a week or two earlier. 

—Harold Rosenthal 


Rohrau Plans 
Haydn Museum 


Rohrau, Austria—Joseph Haydn’s 
birth house at Rohrau, near Eisen- 
stadt, is currently being converted into 
a Haydn museum. It will be opened 
in the Haydn anniversary year of 
1959. 








NOTICE TO ARTIST MANAGERS 


To continue our service in the best interests of local Community Concert Associa- 
tions and concert artists alike, Community Concerts Inc. wishes to make available to 


all Community Associations the widest possible list of artist availabilities. 


Any manager, representing a concert artist or attraction who desires to perform 
before Community Concert audiences and who agrees to grant to Community Con- 
certs a margin equal to that customarily received by Community Concerts from 
artists with comparable fees, is invited to submit such artist's or attraction's general 
availability for the season 1959-60, together with his established concert fee for Com- 
munity Concert Associations. This information will then be furnished to all Community 
Concert Associations. 


Please address statements in writing on or before November 14, !958, to: 


Herbert O. Fox 


Community Concerts Inc. 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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A scene from the 
NBC Opera’s pro- 
duction of “Maria 
Golovin” at the 
Brussels World’s 
Fair. From the 
left: Richard 
Cross (Donato); 
Patricia Neway 
(his mother) ; 
Herbert Handt 
(the Tutor); and 
Franca Duval 


(Maria) 





Menotti Opera Receives 


Premiere at Brussels Fair 


By Epouarp Mousset 


Brussels—Among the great musi- 
cal events offered at the Brussels 
International Exposition, the world 
premiere of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“Maria Golovin” has taken an im- 
portant place. 

Menotti is far from being a 
stranger in Brussels, where “The 
Consul”, “The Telephone”, “The 
Medium”, “Amelia Goes to the Ball”, 
“The Saint of Bleecker Street”, and 
the beautiful ballet “The Unicorn, 
the Gorgon, and the Manticore” were 
applauded during these last years. 

So the new work was awaited with 
sympathy and curiosity. The world 
premiere of “Maria Golovin” took 
place on Aug. 20 before a brilliant 
audience, which included Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium, the American 
ambassador, the commissioner gen- 
eral of the United States Pavilion, 
and numerous distinguished guests. 


Captivity Motif 


As characteristic of some of the 
works of Menoiti, “Maria Golovin” 
has a symbolic meaning. Its theme is 
captivity, either by blindness, prison, 
or jealousy. The libretto, written by 
the composer, is ingenious. Donato, 
blinded in a war, loves Maria, a 
young woman whose husband lives 
in captivity. When the husband re- 
turns, Donato, who is beside himself 
with jealousy, fires a gun at Maria 
and, believing he has killed her, 
leaves with his mother. 

On this dramatic subject, Menotti 
has written music that closely follows 
the movement of events, and that 
tries to express at every moment the 
emotions and feelings of the charac- 
ters. The score is often pathetic in 
feeling, always melodious and _ at- 
tempts before all to give great im- 
portance to the voices, according to 
the tradition of the Italian opera. In 
spite of the realism of the action, the 
music remains essentially romantic. 

“Maria Golovin” was composed 
very rapidly, and the singers began 
rehearsing the beginning before the 
end was written. However, so strong 
is the compositional mastership that 
this haste cannot perceived al- 
though it may be regretted, for more 
time might have avoided some of the 
banalities or superficial effects in the 
score. 


October, 1958 


The NBC Opera Company splen- 
didly performed “Maria Golovin” 
with a first-class cast, including 
Franca Duval (Maria), Patricia Ne- 
way (the Mother), 
(Agatha), and Richard Cross (Do- 
nato), who are good singers in addi- 
tion to being excellent actors. 


——$—___ 


Ruth Kobart | 


The orchestra and the choir (both | 


Belgian) fulfilled their task perfectly, 
under the baton of Peter Herman 
Adler, who made the best of every 
detail of the score. The very sugges- 
tive scenery by Rouben Ter-Arutun- 


ian was much appreciated, as was the | 


lively and realistic staging by Menotti 
himself. 
The opera met with warm success 


and the composer, who attended the | 
performance, was loudly applauded. | 


On the whole, “Maria Golovin” 


was favorably welcomed by the | 


critics, who pointed out the usual 
characteristics of the compcser: dra- 


matic power, dynamic tension, lyrical | 


emotion. Some voices expressed their 
regret for the “turning back” to Puc- 
cini and melodrama, after the rich 
originality of the “Unicorn”. 

But “Maria Golovin” has no pre- 


tension to modernity. It wishes to be | 


a vigorous, accessible, captivating, 
and really theatrical production: I 


would not deny the score these evi- | 


dent qualities. 


Belgium Orchestra 


Outlines Season 


Brussels—The National Orchestra 
of Belgium will present twelve pairs 
of subscription concerts during the 
1958-59 season. Conductors engaged 
for the series are Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch, Karl Muenchinger, Lorin Maa- 
zel, Andre Vandernoot, Volker Wan- 
enheim, Joseph Keilberth, Hermann 

herchen, George Solti, Choo Hoey, 
and Paul Klecki. 

Soloists will include Emil Gilels, 
Michael Rabin, Glenn Gould, Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale, Sidney 
Harth, Louis Devos, John Browning, 
Nikita Magaloff, Samson Francois, 
Jeanne Rhode, and Heinz Rehfuss. 

Special presentations during April 
and May Fill feature the Municipal 
Orchestra of Bochum under Franz 
Paul Decker, L’Orchestre d’Aix-La- 
Chapelle, members of the Vienna 
State Opera and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Herbert von Karajan and 
Karl Boehm, and solo performances 











by _ Eduardo del Pueyo, Elisabeth 
Griimmer, Herman Prey, David Ois- 
trakh, and Yehudi Menuhin. 


Wagner Museum 
Honored at Lucerne 


Lucerne.—The occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Richard Wagner 
Museum at Tribschen, coupled with 
the 20th anniversary of the Inter- 
national Music Festival was com- 
memorated here on Aug. 31. 

Music personalities from many 
parts of the world gathered in the 
garden surrounding the Wagner Villa, 
and listened to speeches by Dr. Rob- 
ert Kaufmann, who spoke about the 
Tribschen Museum, and Dr. Othmar 
Fries, who extolled the part Arturo 
Toscanini played in creating the Lu- 
cerne Festival. It was here, that Tos- 
canini led the first open air concert 
on Aug. 25, 1938. He conducted 
again at Lucerne in 1939, and re- 
turned at the helm of the La Scala 
Orchestra in 1946. 

The city honored him by unveiling 





an engraved memorial stone, placed 
opposite the Wagner Villa. At the 
same time a bust of Toscanini, do- 
nated by private Swiss citizens, was 
taken into custody by the city. It 
will be placed in the lobby of the 
Lucerne Kunsthaus. —R. B. 


Seven Americans 
Honored at Spoleto 


Spoleto, Italy—Organizers of the 
Spoleto Experimental Lyrical Thea- 
tre honored seven young Americans 
who have been studying in Italy un- 
der the Fulbright program. They made 


_ their Italian debuts during the annual 


experimental season here. 

Those honored were Olivia T. 
Brewer, of Brooklyn, and Janet H. 
Smith, of Ardsley, Pa., mezzo-so- 
pranos; Norma G. Cleary, of Boston; 
Vanda Saxon, of Dallas, and Betty 
Hodges of Bloomington, IIl., so- 
pranos; Vestel Smith, of Rome, Ga., 
tenor; and William H. Duvall, of 
Rochester, N. Y., baritone. 





COLBERT-LsBERGE 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


105 West 55th Street, New York > 3. © 


PLaza 7-0782 


Preliminary List of Artists for 1959-60 


SINGERS 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
Soprano 

SUZANNE DANCO 
Soprano 

GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI 
Soprano 

ANNE STEPHENSON 
Soprano 

RITA STREICH 
Coloratura Soprano 


LUCRETIA WEST 
Contralto 


CESARE CURZI 
Tenor 


ERNST HAEFLIGER 
Tenor 


GENE TOBIN 
Tenor 


JOHN LANGSTAFF 
Baritone 


HERMANN PREY 
Baritone 


PIANISTS 

DANIEL ABRAMS 

LYA DE BARBERIIS 

MIECZYSLAW HORSZOWSKI 
VIOLINIST 

FRANCES MAGNES 
VIOLIST 

PAUL DOKTOR 
CELLIST 

JANOS STARKER 
HARPSICHORDIST 

RAFAEL PUYANA 
DANCE 

PAUL DRAPER 
CONDUCTORS 


FERDINAND LEITNER 
HEINZ WALLBERG 


ENSEMBLES 
AMADEUS QUARTET 
BARYLLI QUARTET 
CARMIRELLI QUARTET 
CLAREMONT QUARTET 
HUNGARIAN QUARTET 
JANACEK QUARTET 
JUILLIARD QUARTET 
KOECKERT QUARTET 
QUARTETTO ITALIANO 
SMETANA QUARTET 


ALBENERI TRIO 
(Piano, Violin, Cello) 


PASQUIER TRIO 
(Violin, Viola, Cello) 


QUARTETTO DI ROMA 
(Piano, Violin, Viola, Cello) 


NOEL LEE AND MAKANOWITZKY 
(Piano and Violin Duo) 


DUO DI ROMA (Piano and Cello) 
Ornella Santoliquido 
Massimo Amfitheatrof 


ROCOCO ENSEMBLE 
(Harpsichord, Violin, Viola, Double 
Bass) 


NETHERLANDS CHAMBER CHOIR 
(Conductor Felix de Nobel) 


VIENNA OCTET 
(Strings and Winds) 


SAIDENBERG PLAYERS 


ALFRED DELLER TRIO 
(Counter-T enor, Lute, Harpsichord) 


LYRIC TRIO 
(Violin, Piano, Narrator) 
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Vienna Philharmonic Heard 
At Athens Festival 


Athens. — “Athens Festival 1958” 
was the title of the musical and dra- 
matic events that were presented from 
late July through early September at 
the unique open-air Herodus Atticus 
Theatre on the south slope of the 
Acropolis. 

While the dramatic events pre- 
sented by the National Theatre— 
such as Sophocles’ tragedies and Ari- 
stophanes’ comedies—were of the 
highest quality, the musical events, 
with the exception of Gina Bachauer’s 
magnificent performance and Jasha 
Horenstein’s concert, had nothing 
festive or inspiring about them. 

Conductors and soloists were mostly 
second rate, a strike within the or- 
chestra (caused by the modest de- 
mand of augmenting the musicians’ 
pay by an additional $5 per rehearsal 
—a demand that was rejected by the 
orchestra’s management) took away 
a toll of 22 musicians and accounted 
for most of the disappointment. The 
absence of the late artistic director 
i: eae Economides was sadly 
elt. 


Mitropoulos Conducts 


The situation immediately changed 
with the arrival of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
The conductor could do no wrong, 
and cheering crowds accompanied 
him from airport to doorsteps, from 
concert hall to press conference. 

Indeed festive were the four pro- 
grams offered. Unfortunately, the first 
rain of the season forced the second 
and third concert to be moved from 
the outdoor theatre to the concert 
hall, which has a smaller seating ca- 
pacity. Makeshift seats had to be 
used to accommodate all the audience. 

The programs included Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony and “Leonore” 
Overture No. 2; Mr. Mitropoulos’s 
transcription of Bach’s Fantasy and 
Fugue in G minor; and Brahms’s 





“Academic Festival” Overture and 
Second and Third Symphonies. The 
all-Strauss program was perhaps the 
most unforgettable. The orchestra has 
been invited to return next season and 
will perhaps be conducted by either 
Herbert von Karajan or Mr. Mitrop- 
oulos. —Trupy GOTH 


Turkish State Opera 


Has New Directors 


Ankara.—The Turkish State Thea- 
tre and Opera was undergoing a man- 
agerial crisis since the recent dismissal 
of Muhsin Ertugrul as general direc- 
tor. It was said that Mr. Ertugrul’s 
opposition to permitting Leyla 
Gencer to make guest appearances at 
the San Francisco Opera was the “last 
straw” in the dispute between him and 
the Ministry of Education. 

The Minister of Education has 
named Cuneyt Gokcer as director of 
the State Theatre, and Necil Kazim 
Akses, Turkish composer, as director 
of the State Opera. Separation of the 
theatre and opera is part of the shake- 
up. 
To improve productions of the com- 
ing season in both branches, the 
Ministry of Education invited English 
and German advisors to Ankara. Carl 
Ebert, who was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Turkish State Opera 20 
years ago, will come back to give 
his advice in both theatrical and op- 
eratic productions. 


Salzburg Festival Schedule 


Salzburg.—The opera program for 
the 1959 Salzburg Festival schedules 
the presentation of five operas, in- 
cluding Strauss’ “Die schweigsame 
Frau”, Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” and 
“The Magic Flute”, and Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus”. “Giulietta”, an opera by 
Heimo Erbse, will have its world pre- 
miere. 





A concert is in 
progress at the 
Theatre of Hero- 
dus Atticus during 
the Athens Festi- 
val 








Sessions on Modern Music 


Held Near Darmstadt 


By H. H. StuCcKENSCHMIDT 


Darmstadt, Germany. — What is 
this? In the acoustically improved 
gymnasium of a South German castle 
gather about 200 people, mostly 
young. On the podium are a harp, a 
vibraphone, a piano, and a table. A 
slender, ascetic looking man sits at 
the table; a small, bespectacled man 
sits at the piano. The one at the table 
reads an English text, which concerns 
itself with modern music, Chinese 
philosophy, Master Eckehardt, num- 
bers, conservatories, and trucks. From 
time to time the speech is interrupted 
by long pauses, during which the 
speaker—in the middle of a sentence 
—awkwardly lights cigarettes for him- 
self (12 in all), only to put them out 
again immediately. The man at the 
piano plays tones and chords. Occa- 
sionally, the speaker allows the pianist 
a little more time, and one hears 
tones, widely separated in time and 
space. What is all this? 














Town Hall 


Affiliated with New York University 


presents 


Winifred Cecil's 
THE JOY IN SINGING 


unique lecture-recital series which will culminate in the second 


° 
Town Hall Award Recital 
Season 1958-1959: 10 Mondays at 5:30— starting November 17 
Last year’s judges who awarded the debut recital to Nico Castel were: 
Mme. Lina Abarbanell, Miss Lucrezia Bori, Mme. Povla Frijsh, 
Maestro Wilfred Pelletier and Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith. 


For full information write or phone: Town Hall, New York 36—JUdson 2-2424 








It is one of the studio perform- 
ances at the Heiligenberg Castle near 
Darmstadt, at which several compos- 
ers of modern music demonstrated 
their theories and works as guests of 
the Kranichstein Ferienkurse. The 
man at the table is John Cage, his 
collaborator at the piano David Tu- 
dor. Before the lecture there was an 
entire concert demonstrating products 
of the Cage School on two pianos: 
pieces made up of isolated tones in 
extreme registers interrupted by pauses 
of often more than ten seconds. At 
one point, Cage turned on a radio 
and one heard a few bars of Mozart 
and Delibes. 

The effect is cabaret-like, especial- 
ly when the two (excellent) pianists 
play some diffuse tones on little 
whistles and ocarinas, or knock with 
hammers on the wooden parts of the 
piano. 


Cage’s Music 


Mr. Cage informs us that his music 
has to be understood through the 
spirit of Chinese philosophy and can- 
not be evaluated by conventional 
Western standards. But I ask myself: 
Are the many listeners who clapped 
their hands in approval so much bet- 
ter acquainted and conversant with 
the secrets of Zen than I am? And I 


| cannot get rid of the suspicion that 


they applauded something _ that 


| seemed curious and different, rather 


than an artistic achievement and ex- 
perience. 

That Cage’s music and _ theories 
contain any productive values for 
European composition, I strongly 


| doubt. They are—with pseudo-philos- 
| ophical trimming—descendants of the 


dadaism of 1916, but without its 
élan vital and without the power of a 
revolutionary innovation. Experiments 
like the mechanically altered piano, 
tone clusters, and elbow chords were 
done by Henry Cowell as early as 
1916, and we had them in the Berlin 
of the 1920s—but artistically useful 
forms never evolved from them. Why 


| should they be demonstrated and dis- 


cussed today? 


Karlheinz Stockhausen, leader of 
the youthful composers in Germany 
(as Pierre Boulez is in Paris), pre- 
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sented a composition last year in 
Darmstadt (Klavierstueck No. 11) 
the musical form of which was large- 
ly left to chance, or better, to the 
caprice of the pianist. He was allowed 
to join the various musical particles 
at his own discretion. This “aleatoric” 
principle (from latin “alea”, dice), 
also used by Pierre Boulez in his 
Third Piano Sonata, was regarded by 
the composers of the 18th century 
as a humorous game. It would re- 
quire half artistic, half scientific spec- 
ulations to give these forms any crea- 
tive importance. But even Max 
Planck’s Quantum Theory or the 
theories of Werner Heisenberg could 
not really bolster the inadequacy of 
these conceptions. 

Another example. Stockhausen pre- 
sented his “Gruppen”, a piece for 
three orchestras, performed stereo- 
phonically through loud speakers. 
The music, although dynamically un- 
balanced in performance and there- 
fore difficult to evaluate, tends toward 
a neo-romanticism. There is nothing 
left of Webern’s structural thinness, 
or the serial fixations of all tonal 
characteristics. To this work Mr. 
Stockhausen gave a commentary. He 
emphasized the importance of the 
tone “parameter” and its characteris- 
tics: pitch, duration, dynamics, and 
color. As fifth parameter he added 
the “tone location”, pointing out the 
possibility and necessity of compos- 
ing “in space”. To a certain degree 
his explanations were practical and 
clear, but then turned into abstract 
speculation and the absurd picture of 
a music no longer to be conceived in 
intervals. 


Unacknowledged Originators 


To Stockhausen’s commentary I 
have to add: Olivier Messiaen, more 
than 10 years ago, and later Edgar 
Varése, used this theory in several 
compositions. They were not men- 
tioned. It would be a service to mod- 
ern German music, if these omis- 
sions could be avoided. It is perfectly 
right to use the methods which were 
developed by composers and theor- 
ists of the older generation, whether 
Schoenberg’s and Webern’s 12-tone 
technique, Messiaen’s serial methods, 
the micro- and macro-forms of Jo- 
seph Schillinger, or Varése’s spatial 
sound organization. But one has to 
acknowledge their originators. 


It would be very useful to examine 
again—in serial construction and split 
tonal combinations—how much our 
ear is still able to perceive. Even the 
listening problems in the free atonal 
music of Schoenberg, Berg, and 
Webern are still unsolved. 


To all these problems the concerts 
on the Heiligenberg brought new ma- 
terial. Twenty programs, with about 
100 works, had to be digested. Let 
me mention just a few novelties: 


Luciano Berio’s daring Flute Se- 
quence (excellently played by Seve- 
rino Gazelloni); Luigi Nono’s “Dido 
Choruses”, logically developed from 
motival germ cells; Mauricio Kagel’s 
expressive String Sextet; the dreary, 
dreamy “Maedchentotenlieder” of Bo 


Nilsson; and finally the entirely new | 
version of Pierre Boulez’ “Le Soleil | 


des Eaux” for vocal soloists, choir, 
and orchestra. Its fresh, free swing- 
ing melody and voluptuous sound 
were exemplarily interpreted by Jose- 
phine Nendick, Helmut Krebs, Heinz 
Rehfuss, and the choir and orchestra 
under Ernest Bour. 


The mixing of such works with | 
seldom performed compositions of | 


the older generation, like Webern’s 
Concert for Nine Instruments, Dalla- 
piccola’s “Cinque Canti”, and Schoen- 
berg’s Choir Satires, Op. 28, gave in 
some instances a welcome possibility 
for comparison and evaluation. To 
establish standards is as much a re- 
sponsibility of the Ferienkurse as to 


educate the musician to absolute sin- | 


cerity. 
Many Nations Represented 


In all, 18 lecturers, 221 partici- 
pants, and 104 “guests, artists, and 
press representatives” took part at 


these sessions, which were held be- | 
tween Sept. 2 and 13. The partici- | 
pants were of 26 different nationali- | 


ties, ranging in age from 18 to 70. 
The abundance of the programs 
often overshadowed individual works 
while indicating general develop- 
ments of style, and it is impossible 
to judge and classify all the works in 
a scale of values. But in the great 
panorama other contours became 
visible. Two countries were especially 
prominent and productive: France 
with its group of “Domaine Musical”, 
and Italy with “Incontri Musicali”. 
Unfortunately, the initiator of the 
French group, Pierre Boulez, was ab- 
sent. Bruno Maderna, who also di- 
rected the “Incontri” concerts, took 
over, so that the main burden of the 
musical demonstrations lay on his 
shoulders. Maderna, a phenomenon of 
diligence, intuition, and musicality, 
could of course master this super- 
human task only partly. But in some 
works, as in Schoenberg’s Serenade 
No. 24 and the Suite No. 29, he 
showed himself as the perfect con- 


ductor for such tonally and rhyth- | 


mically differentiated scores. His pub- 
lic rehearsals and the “composition 
studio” which he directed in collabo- 
ration with Luigi Nono demonstrated 
again the immense importance of ear 
control in modern music. Routine and 
dependence on orchestra and soloists, 
so predominant in our conventional 
concert life, are absolutely impos- 
sible. Therefore, the individual in- 
strumental courses (Rudolf Kolisch, 
violin; Eduard Steuermann, piano; 

(Continued on page 34) 


Schloss Heiligenberg near Darmstadt, Germany, where the modern-music 


summer sessions were held 





October, 1958 


Gerling 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, 1958-59 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Eger Players, French Horn, Violin, Cello, Piano 

George Feyer, Concert and top “Pop” Pianist 

Stan Freeman, Pianist-humorist 

Boris Goldovsky, “Piano Portraits” 

Griller String Quartet 

National Artists Symphonette—(3 First-chair Virtuosi; 

William Haaker, Conductor and Amparo Iturbi, Piano Soloist 
The Rabinofs—Violin and Piano 

Vienna Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan, Conductor, 1959-60 


VOCAL 


Laura Castellano and Davis Cunningham, Soprano and Tenor 


Cavalcade of Song, 18 Male Voices and Soloists; 
Ralph Hunter, Director 


Continental-aires, Male Quartet and Piano 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, Tenor and Guitarist 
The Gay Tyroliers—i6 Singers, Dancers, Instrumentalists 


Gilbert and Sullivan, Duo d’Oyle Carte stars, 
Helen Roberts and Richard Walker 


Goss and Whetsel, Baritone and Soprano, “Make A Show” 
Heidelberg University Chorus, 

mixed A Capella Chorus. First U.S. tour, 

William Lewis and Earl Wild, Tenor and Pianist 

Marais and Miranda, International Balladeers 

The Rondoliers Male Trio, 

featuring Edmond Karisrud. Bass-baritone 


Singing Boys of Mexico, The famed 
Ninos Cantores de Morella in their third U.S, Tour, 


DANCE 


Carola Goya and Matteo, “A World of Dancing” 
Rod Strong, Dynamic Young Dancer 
Marina Svetiova, Prima Ballerina 


David Tihmar Dance Theatre, The dance in 
classic and modern idioms. Five dancers. 


Zina and Kolya, Russian dance-duo. 


National Artists corr. 

Civic Concert Service, w. 
Luben Vichey, presivent ano cenerar manacer 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y. 


PLAZA 89-6000 * CABLE ADDRESS: NATCONCOR, N. Y. 
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ARTISTS LIST (958-59 Andrea Nicolai 
Dimiter Uzunov 


SOPRANOS Ramon Vinay 


Adele Addison 
Adelaide Bishop 
Laura Castellano 
Rosina Da Rimini 
Leyna Gabriele 
llona Kombrink 
Virginia MacWatters 
Janine Micheau 
Zinka Milanov 
Herva Nelli 
Birgit Nilsson 
Marcella Pobbe 
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Orchestral Survey Reveals Conservatism 


By Rosert SABIN 


What is the over-all picture of the 
American orchestral repertoire ob- 
tained through MusIcAL AMERICA’S 
annual survey, which this year covers 
the 1957-58 subscription series of 33 
orchestras throughout the nation? It 
is one of prevailing conservatism and 
standardization, but by no means of 
deadly uniformity. The musical situa- 
tion is neither so reactionary as the 
impatient champions of contemporary 
music declare it, nor is it so rosy as 
the confirmed optimists and boosters 
keep insisting. The crying need re- 
mains a greater devotion to and 
awareness of modern music, and a 
general broadening of our musical 
taste. Not merely contemporary 
music, but much great music of the 
past is sadly neglected in our orches- 
tral repertoire. Whole areas are barely 
touched, and the list of neglected 
masters of all periods and nationalties 
is distressingly long. 


889 Works Played 


Let us proceed to some facts and 
figures before drawing any further 
conclusions. People are always as- 
tonished at the amount of music 
which is played in one year by our 
orchestras. This survey covers only 
33 of the hundreds of orchestras of 
various kinds in the United States, 
and yet those 33 orchestras played no 
fewer than 889 works by 282 com- 
posers last season in their subscrip- 
tion series alone! Granted that the 
survey includes our major orchestras, 
it still does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive or all-inclusive. The 33 or- 
chestras gave 2960 performances of 
these 889 works, a figure which is 
much less impressive when one thins 
it out locally than is the number of 
different works played. 

Of the 889 works, 597 were by 
older composers (mostly the standard 
classics) and 292 were modern. And 
of these 292 modern works, 142 were 
American and 150 were foreign. 
When we examine the performance 
figures, we receive a severe disillusion 
about the amount of actual hearing 
which modern music is obtaining. 
Whereas 33% of the total 889 works 
were modern, only 21% of the total 


2960 performances were devoted to 
modern works. And if the reader will 
examine the lists of new works in- 
cluded in this article, he will quickly 
perceive the large proportion of pre- 
mieres. Our conductors (with very 
few exceptions) still refuse to repeat 
works, season after season, as Serge 
Koussevitzky used to, until the public 
has a chance to get to know them and 
love them as it does the classics. It is 
not the first performance of a new 
symphony that is really important — 
it is the third or fourth or fifth that 
means that the music has found an 
effective champion. There is a great 
deal of lip-service to American music 
and to modern music, but there is 
precious little of this persistent, cour- 
ageous, heartfelt devotion to it. 

Program patterns are still far too 
standardized, with the usual mixture 
of a familiar overture or other short 
piece, a standard symphony, and a 
tone poem, suite, or other program- 
matic piece, usually of French, Ger- 
man, or Russian provenance. Leonard 
Bernstein is setting an admirable ex- 
ample this season by departing from 
this all-too-hackneyed plan. 


“The Mighty Six’ 


The mighty six who lead the classi- 
cal field are Beethoven, Mozart, 
Brahms, Wagner, Richard Strauss, 
and Tchaikovsky, and Ravel and De- 
bussy are also solidly entrenched in 
popular favor. Bach (a special case 
since most of his music is heard 
either in transcriptions or in modern 
versions) also fares very well each 
season. Handel and Haydn, though 
by no means ignored, have never won 
their rightful place in our orchestral 
repertoire. 

Stravinsky and Prokofieff fare well, 
though not sensationally so, Shos- 
takovich would make a poor show- 
ing were it not for his superb Fifth 
Symphony, which is a popular favor- 
ite in the United States as well as 
abroad. 

Barber, Copland, Creston, and Schu- 
man lead the American list, but a 
glance at the figures will show our 
American composers, no matter how 
well-known or liked, still obtain a 
pitifully small representation. 

I should add a word of warning 


about the interpretation of the statis- 
tics. It must be remembered that this 
survey covers only the subscription 
series of the orchestras and that there 
are other series, popular concerts, 
radio concerts, festivals of American 
music, even TV concerts at which 
other works are heard. Rochester, 
Oklahoma City, Washington, D.C., 
and Indianapolis are only a few ex- 
amples of cities where this is true. 
Furthermore, the total repertoire of 
the orchestras must be taken into ac- 
count. If an orchestra plays only 20 
works, let us say, it can obtain a very 
high percentage of American works 
with two or three. Another orchestra 
may play 20 American works in a 
season yet not fare any better per- 
centage-wise. But, with all due reser- 
vations, I think that the conclusions 
drawn in this article are just. 

In the following list, the number 
of different works by the most-played 
composers is given for each orches- 
tra. The percentage of American 
works is in parenthesis. 


Orchestras Surveyed 


Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sopkin. 
35 works. 28 composers. Dvorak— 
3. (6%) 

Baltimore Symphony, Massimo Frec- 
cia. 44 works. 26 composers. Rich- 
ard Strauss — 6; Beethoven — 5; 
Brahms, Mozart, Ravel—3. (14% ) 

Boston Symphony, Charles Munch. 
82 works. 45 composers. Bach—6; 
Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Stra- 
vinsky—5; Mozart—4. (7%) 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Josef Krips. 38 
works. 29 composers. Beethoven, 
Brahms, Debussy—3. (8% ) 

Chicago Symphony, Fritz Reiner. 119 
works. 51 composers. Mozart—11; 
Wagner—10; Beethoven—9. (3%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson. 
64 works. 50 composers. Beethoven, 
Mozart—5; Brahms, Debussy—3. 
(13%) 

Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell. 85 
works. 52 composers. Beethoven— 
11; Brahms—8; Mozart—6. (11% ) 

Dallas Symphony, Walter Hendl. 68 
works. 40 composers. Beethoven, 
Johann Strauss, Jr. — 5; Brahms, 
Richard Strauss—4; Rachmaninoff, 
Ravel, Tchaikovsky, Wagner — 3. 
(9%) 
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different works played by the 33 orchestras 
included in this survey; the second figure 
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Denver Symphony, Saul Caston. 82 
works. 50 composers. Tchaikovsky 
— 6; Bach, Brahms, Mozart — 5; 
Beethoven — 4. (11%) 

Detroit Symphony, Paul Paray. 61 
works. 37 composers. Bach, Barber, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Richard Strauss—3. (16%) 

Duluth Symphony, Hermann Herz. 
20 works. 17 composers. (15%) 

Hartford Symphony, Fritz Mahler. 
30 works. 24 composers. Ravel—4. 
(10% ) 

Houston Symphony, Leopold Stokow- 
ski. 76 works. 31 composers. Bach 
—7; Stravinsky — 4; Wagner —3. 
(4%) 

Indianapolis Symphony, Izler Solo- 
mon. 50 works. 34 composers. Mo- 
zart — 6; Beethoven, Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky—3. (14%) 

Kansas City Philharmonic, Hans 
Schwieger. 59 works. 46 composers. 
Mozart, Strauss — 4; Beethoven, 
Prokofieff—3. (5%) 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Eduard 
van Beinum. 59 works. 30 com- 
posers. Mozart — 8; Brahms — 7; 
Beethoven—6. (5%) : 

Louisville Orchestra, Robert Whitney. 
24 works. 19 composers. Beethoven 
—4, (21%) 

Minneapolis Symphony, Antal Dorati. 
74 works. 45 composers. Beethoven 
—8; Mozart—7; Brahms, Copland, 
Dvorak, Richard Strauss, Tchaikov- 
sky—3. (15%) 

Nashville Symphony, Guy Taylor. 
21 works. 20 composers. (10% ) 
National Symphony, Howard Mitchell. 
50 works. 34 com rs. Berlioz, 

Mozart, Tchaikovsky—3. (14%) 


(Continued on page 33) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S Annual Music Publishers’ 





Listings 








In this special section de- | 
voted to publishers and com- 
posers will be found listed | 
material published and made _ | 

| available since October, 1957. 
| Jn some cases, material was | 
so extensive that the pub- | 
lishers have confined them- | 
selves to the highlights of | 
| their lists. Many of the pub- | 
| Jishers are representatives of 
| foreign firms, but the music 
| of these firms has been in- 
| cluded on the lists of their 
| United States representatives. | 


Associated Music Publishers 


| West 47th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Inquiries: Kurt Stone 


Chamber Music: Carter, Elliott: 
Canonic Suite for four B flat 
clarinets. Cazden, Norman: Suite 
for Brass Sextet. Piston: Quintet 
for Wind Instruments. 

Orchestra: Cowell, Henry: Symphony 
No. 11 (study score). Hovhaness, 
Alan: “Mysterious Mountain (study 
score). Milhaud, Darius: Concer- 
tino d’Hiver, for trombone and 
strings. Riegger, Wallingford: Sym- 
phony No. 3 (revised study score). 
Surinach, Carlos: “Feria Magica”; 
“Sinfonica Chica” (study scores). 

Organ: Cowell, Henry: Prelude. 

Voice: Cowell, Henry: “Psalm 121” 
(four-part mixed chorus). Hovha- 
ness, Alan: from “Triptych”—Part 
1b, “As on the Night” (soprano, 
celesta, strings); Part III, “Easter 
Cantata” (soprano, mixed chorus, 
chamber orchestra). Purcell: Four 
Songs (edited by Paul Maynard 
and Russell Oberlin). 

Opera: Glanville-Hicks, P.: “The 
Transposed Heads”. 

Clarinet: Heiden, Bernhard: Sonatina 
for Clarinet and Piano. 

Oboe: Handel: Sonata, Op. 1, No. 8, 
for Oboe (Clarinet) and Continuo, 
(solo parts edited by David Glazer, 
continuo realization by Erwin Bod- 


ky). 

Violin: Heiden, Bernhard: Sonatina 
for Violin and Piano. 

Band: Kay, Ulysses: Short Suite for 
Concert Band. 

Piano: McPhee, Colin: Concerto for 
Piano with Wind Octette Accom- 
paniment (two-piano version). 

Viola: Villa-Lobos: Aria from “Bach- 
ianas Brasileiras” No. 5 (arr. for 
viola and piano by William Prim- 
rose) 


Augsburg Publishing House 


426 South 5th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Inquiries: William O. Bliss 


Chorus or Solo Voice: “Carols of 
Christmas from Many Lands” (Col- 
lection). Pooler, Marie: “A Child 
Sings” (collection of sacred songs 
for children). Sateren, Leland B.: 
“The New Song” (book on modern 
choral music). Anthems for uni- 
son, SAB, or SATB by Milgrove- 
Riedel, Crueger-Raphael, G. Win- 
ston Cassler, Healey Willan, Guen- 
ter Raphael, Austin Lovelace, Le- 
land B. Sateren, Grieg-Overby, 
Croft-Paul Christiansen, Knut Ny- 
stedt, Willem Mudde, Krieger- 
Raphael, Liang-Paul Christiansen. 


October, 1958 


Baerenreiter Music’ 


250 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Inquiries: Henry Marx 


Baerenreiter Music was_ recently 
founded in New York as an affil- 
iate of the Baerenreiter Verlag of 
Kassel, Basel and London. It spe- 
cializes in authentic modern editions 
of old masters, including the com- 
plete works of Bach (85 volumes), 
Mozart (110 volumes), Handel, 
Gluck, Schuetz, Orlandus Lassus, 
and Telemann. Its outstanding 
series include the “Hortus Musicus” 
(“Garden of Music”), over 150 
volumes of ensemble music of the 
Baroque and pre-classical eras; the 
“Nagel Music Archive”; and “Mu- 
sik in Geschichte und Gegenwart” 
(“Music of the Past and Present”), 
a 12-volume encyclopedia of music. 


Big 3 Music Corporation 


(Sales agents for Robbins Music 
Corporation, Miller Music Corpora- 
tion, Leo Feist) 
799 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Jay Leipzig 
Orchestra: Grofé, Ferde: 
Canyon Suite”; “Mississippi Suite”. 
Barnes, Clifford: 
(for school orchestra). 
Band: Maxwell, Robert - Melneck, 
Matt: “Shangri-La”. Wood, Haydn: 
“Montmartre March” (arr. by Rob- 
ert Hawkins). Thomas, Paul: “Fes- 
tival Day Overture”. Binge, Rob- 


ert: “Flash Harry”. Hawkins, Rob- | 


ert, arr.: “Carnival of Melody”. 
Chorus: Noble, Harold: “The Hills” 

(for women’s chorus). 
Violin: Eichmann, Arnold: “Chil- 

dren’s Suite” for Two Violins. 


Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 


30 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Inquiries: Michael Sonino 


Voice: Offenbach: Letter Song and 
“A Spaniard Knows” from “La 
Perichole”. Dougherty: “The Song 
of the Jasmine”. Turner: “The 
Music Box”. Fine: 


Fables for Grownups”. Lees: 


“Songs of the Night”. Wolf: Song | 


Album (medium voice). Copland: 
Laurie’s Song from “The Tender 
Land”. Finzi: “I Said to Love” (six 
songs for low voice); “Till Earth 
Outwears” (seven songs for high 
voice). Kodaly: “Eight Little Duets” 
(soprano and tenor). Warlock: 
“Songs” (vocal album). 

Opera: Floyd: “Wuthering Heights” 
(libretto). Offenbach: “La Peri- 
chole” (vocal score). 

Chorus: Siegmeister: 
coln Walks at Midnight” 
chorus, piano or orchestra). Ehret: 
“Music for Youth” (SAB and 
SATB). Kodaly: “Hymn of Zrinyi” 
(baritone solo and SATB a cap- 
pella) Strauss, R.: 
Putzzimmer” (eight-part mixed 
chorus a cappella); “An den Baum 
Daphne” (nine-part mixed chorus 
unaccompanied). Many 
and secular works. 

Piano: Alford: “Colonel Bogey” 
(easy solo and regular). Grey: 
“Classical Duets”, Book I (easy) 
and Book II (moderately easy). 
“Grieg Album” (arr. Thorne). 
Rachmaninoff: “Vocalise”. De 
Hartmann: Sonate pour Piano. 


Copland: Piano Variations. Kodaly: 


“Grand | 


“Fiddle Folly” 


“Childhood | 


“Abraham Lin- 
(mixed | 


“Die GGttin im | 


anthems | 


“24 Little Canons on Black Keys”. 
Flute: Reizenstein: Cadenzas for Mo- 
zart’s Flute Concerto in D, No. 2. 
Oboe: Bartok: Three Folk Songs 
from “The Country of Csik”, for 
oboe and piano. 
Cornet: Lenselink: Twelve Studies for 
Cornet. 
Clarinet: Bartok: “An Evening in the 


Village” (clarinet or viola and 
piano). 
Chamber Music: Thomson: String 
Quartets Nos. 1 and 2. Lees: 


String Quartet No. 2. 

Violin: Stone: “Let’s Play the Violin” 
(18 easy pieces). Stravinsky-Szigeti: 
“Variation d’Apollon”. 

Harmonica: Benjamin: Concerto for 
Harmonica (with piano reduction). 

Pocket. Scores: Stravinsky: “Agon”. 
Dvorak: “Hussite Overture”, Op. 
67; Sestetto, Op. 48; Symphonic 
Variations, Op. 78; “Othello”, Op. 
93; Quintet, Op. 81; Symphony No. 


6, Op. 60. Bartok: “Cantata Pro- 
fana”. Kados: Quintet for Wind 
Instruments. Haydn, Michael: Con- 
certo. Szervanszky: Quintet for 
Wind Instruments; Concerto for 
Flute and Orchestra. Ranki: “King 
Pomade’s New: Clothes”. Kodaly: 
“Missa Brevis”; “Peacock” Varia- 
tions. : 
Band: Alford-Barnes: “Colonel Bo- 
gey” (Easy arrangement for full 


band). Strauss, Johann: “Persian 
March”. Hood: “Nelson Touch”. 
Steck: “Path of Glory”; “Picca- 


dilly”. “Hatikvah” and Ceremonial 
March “Israel”. 

Orchestra: (ful! scores): Weber: Sere- 
nade for Strings. Gillis: “Court- 
house Square”; Four Scenes from 
“Yesterday”. Copland: “Symphonic 
Ode”; Waltz from “Billy the Kid”. 
Martinu: “Opening the Wells”. 
Capel Bond: Concerto No. 6 in B 
flat for bassoon and string orches- 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


1 WEST 47th STREET 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


America's leading source of distinguished foreign and domestic 


publications. 


Catalogues available for: Accordion - 


Bach Cantatas + Band 


Choral + Guitar + Harp + Miniature Scores + Orchestra + Organ 
Piano + Recorder + Strings * Vocal * Winds. 


Representing: Bote & Bock + Breitkopf & Haertel + Doblinger 


Enoch + Eschig ° 


France Music + Kahnt ° 
Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag 


Leuckart * Nagel 
* Philharmonia Pocket Scores 


Schott + Simrock * Sonzogno + Suvini Zerboni + Union Musical 


Distributing: BMI - 


Universal Edition 
BMI-Canada ~* 


Schroeder & Gunther 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 WEST 47th STREET 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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RACHMANINOFF 


RAPSODIE ON A THEME = PAGANINI 


$3.00 
$2.00 


EIGHTEENTH eikedhset’ < (from Rapsodie on a 


theme of Paganini) 
| piano solo (Grade 4) ......... 80 
piano solo (Grade 2) .. ' 50 
Violin solo arranged by FRITZ KREISLER __.. sje galt ee 80 
Orchestration with piano part edited by Erik Leidzen ......... 2.50 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 36, N. Y. 

















The Works of 


Carlisle Floyd 


SLOW DUSK—A Musical Play in One Act (1949) 
Vocal Score: 4.50 
Full Score and Parts on Rental 

SUSANNAH —A Musical Drama in Two Acts (1956) 
N. Y. Music Critic’s Award Fong Opera 1956” 
Vocal Score: 10.00 Libretto . 
Separate Arias: 
AIN’T IT A PRETTY NIGHT (act I) 





, 5 
THE TREES ON THE MOUNTAIN (act II) { °**** Soprano 1.25 
THAT’S THE WAY PEOPLE IS MADE (act I) ........ Tenor .75 
VF og Me ES | ee re Baritone .75 


Fuil Score and Parts on Rental 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS —A Musical Drama in Three Acts 
and a Prologue (1958) 


Vocal Score: (1959 Production) Libretto: 1.00 
Full Score and Parts on Rental 


NOCTURNE—for Soprano and Orchestra (1952) 


Vocal Score: (In Preparation) 
Full Score and Parts on Rental 


PILGRIMAGE —Biblical Cycle for Baritone and Orchestra 
(or Piano) (1956) 


Vocal Score: (In Preparation) 
Full Score and Parts on Rental 


SONATA for Piano (1957) 
(To Be Premiered by Rudolf Firkusny during the current season) 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Ine. 


30 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








The Operas of 
DEEMS TAYLOR 


The King's Henchman $6.00 
(Book by Edna St. Vincent Millay) 


Peter Ibbetson $6.00 
(Book by Constance Collier & Deems Taylor) 


Ramuntcho $6.00 
(Book by Deems Taylor) 


J. FISCHER & BRO. — darristown Road, GLEN ROCK, N. J. 











MARY HOWE 


American Composer 


SONGS e@ ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL WORKS 
CHAMBER MUSIC ¢ INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Programmed by leading artists and organizations. 


For catalogue, write A. Hull, 96 Grove St., New York 14, N.Y. 














CHORAL COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


include 
SACRED: (New) 
In the Highest, Glory (Christmas anthem) 
(SATB, SAB, TTBB) 
O Lord all-glorious (SATB, SAB) 


Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
251 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 








tra. Duncan: “La Torrida”. Amers- 
Watters: “Wee MacGregor”. White: 
“White Wedding”. Finzi: “Eclogue” 
for strings and piano. 

Organ: MacDowell: “Woodland 
Sketches”. Smith, Eric: “Three 
Fancies”. Grieg-Ager: “Four Quiet 
Pieces”; “Three Pieces”. Other 
works. 

Recorder: Couperin, Frangois: “La 
Lutine”; “Soeur Monique”. Rich- 
ardson, Clive: “Beachcomber”. 
Warlock: “Capriol Suite”. Britten- 
Holst: Recorder Pieces. 


Chappell & Company, Inc. 


1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Louis J. Brunelli 


| Chorus: Blitzstein, Marc: “This Is 











the Garden” (cantata). Hague, Al- 
bert: “Thy Glory and Thy Might” 
(anthem). 

Opera: Kleinsinger, George: “archy 
and mehitabel” (“back-alley” op- 
era). Blankman, Howard-Cacavas, 
John: “Treasure Island” (musical 
playlet for children). 

| Orchestra: Gould, Morton: “Declara- 
tion Suite”; “Jekyll and Hyde”, 
Variations "for Orchestra (study 
scores). Haieff, Alexei: Ballet in 
E; Symphony No. 2. Giannini, Vit- 
torio: Symphony No. 2; Prelude 
and Fugue, for string orchestra. 
Arlen, Harold: “Blues Opera,” 
Symphonic Suite. Blitzstein, Marc: 
“Lear”, A Study. Borishansky, El- 
liot: Music for Orchestra. 

Solo Voice: Kleinsinger, George: 
“Happy Instruments” (8 songs for 
children). Kubik, Gail: “Songs for 
Karen”. 

Band: Bennett, Robert Russell: 
“Symphonic Songs for Band”. Ja- 
cob, Gordon. “Fantasia on the 
Alleluia Hymn”. 

Violin: Bennett, Robert Russell: “Song 
Sonata”. 


Cundy-Bettoney 
Company, Inc. 


96 Bradlee St., 

Hyde Park, 

Boston 36, Mass. 
Inquiries: H, B. Hastedt 


Chamber Music: Bach-Gordon: Sara- 
band and Gavotte; Beethoven- 
Taylor: Rondo in F from Piano 
Sonata Op. 10, No. 2 (both for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon). 


Henri Elkan Music Publisher 


1316 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Inquiries: Henri Elkan 


Band: Cailliet, Lucien: “Tahitian 
Rhapsody”. Purcell-Cailliet: Pre- 
lude and Passacaglia from “Dido 
and Aeneas”. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. 


56-62 Cooper Square, 
New York 3, N. Y 
Inquiries: Seymour Marks 


Chorus: Dello Joio, Norman: “To 
St. Cecilia” (SATB and brass in- 
struments. Gaburo, Kenneth: “Three 
Dedications” — “The Arid Land”, 
“Surprise”, “The Cry” (SATB). 
Mennin, Peter: “People That Walk 
in Darkness”, from “Christmas 
Story” (SATB). 

Band: Mennin, Peter: Canzona. Kech- 
ley, Gerald: “Antiphony for 


Orchestra: Bach-Cailliet: Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor. Dello Joio, Nor- 
man: “Epigraph”; “Lamentation of 
Saul” (for baritone solo and or- 


chestra); “Meditations on Ecclesi- 
astes” (for string orchestra). Han- 
del-Ormandy: “Christmas Pastor- 
ale”, from “Messiah”; Concerto in 
D. Hart, Weldon: “Stately Music 
for Strings”. 

Chamber Music: Finney, Ross Lee: 
Piano Trio No. 2. 

Piano: Bach-Briskier: “Piano Trans- 
criptions”; Great Fantasie and 
Fugue in ’G minor. Brahms-Foldes: 
Variations on a Theme by Paga- 
nini. Briskier, Arthur: “Piano 
Transcriptions of J. S. Bach”. 

Organ: Bach-Riemenschneider: “Clavi- 
eriibung” Book III. 

Beglarian, Grant: “Violin 
Duets in Contemporary Style”; 
Mennin, Peter: Sonata Concertante. 
Rachmaninoff-Heifetz: Melody. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


Glen Rock, N. J. 
Inquiries: Joseph A. Fischer 


Organ: Clokey, Joseph.: “35 Inter- 
ludes on Hymn Tunes”. Schehl, J. 
Alfred: “Songs of Syon” Vol. II. 


Harold Flammer, Inc. 


251 West 19th St., 
New York I1, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Karl Bradley 


Organ; Chase, Gilman: “The Chelsea 
Organ Book”, “The Gramercy 
Organ Book”. Mead, Edward G-.: 
Toccata on “Ye Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones”. Bitgood, Roberta: 
Prelude on “Convenanters Tune”. 
Young, Gordon: Prelude and 
Fugato on “Crusaders Hymn”. 
Vaughan Williams-Edward G. 
Mead: Fantasy on the Hymn Tune 
“Sine Nomine”. Kettering, Eunice 

ea: “The Lord into His Garden 

Comes”. Coke-Jephcott, Norman: 
“Poem ior Organ”. Marriott, 
Frederick L.: Fantasie on a Sarum 
Plain Song. Lewis, John Leo: 
Meditation on “St. Flavian”. 

Chorus: Approximately 100 octavo 
publications. 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


2121 Broadway, 
New York 23, N.Y. 
Inquiries: Don Shapiro 


Band: Ward, Robert: “Jubilation”, An 
Overture (arr. by R. Leist). Bergs- 
ma, William: March with Trum- 
pets. Scott, Cyril: Passacaglia (arr. 
by R. Leist). 

Solo Voice: Avshalomov, J.: “The 
Glass Town”. Davis, K. K.: “Star 
at Christmas”. Bush, G. “By the 
Beer, as Brown as a Berry”. 

Piano: Farnaby, Giles: “Seventeen 
Pieces”. 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


Pre-publications copies 
are available of 


THE 


INVISIBLE FIRE 
by 
CECIL EFFINGER 
A cantata for mixed 
chorus based on an epi- 
sode in the life of JOHN 


WESLEY. The text by 
TOM DRIVER. 


Complete Vocal Score 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


159 E. 48 St. New York 17, N. Y. 
GRAY-NOVELLO 
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Collections: “Musica Britannica” ser- 

1es: “Medieval Carols” (Vol. IV, 
rev. ed.); “Music of Scotland” (Vol. 
XV); “William Boyce Overtures” 
(Vol. XII). 


”. Warrington: “Original Dixie- 
“4 Concerto”. Bruckner: “Glor- 
ia”. “Colonial Rhapsody”. 


Violim:-S.<izenstein, Franz: “Fantasia 
Concertante”. Mayer, John: So- 
nata, for unaccompanied violin. 
Duane, Victor: Six Violin Duets. 

Cello: Weiner, Lazar: “Chanson He- 
braique”. Bush, Alan: Concert 
Suite for Cello and Orchestra 
(available also in cello and piano 
version). Jacob, Gordon: Sonata 
for Cello and Piano. 

Solo Voice: Vincent, John: “Cindy 
Gal”. Rubbra, Edmund: “No Swan 
So Fine”; Two Sonnets (with vi- $ 





8: PE PETERS EDITION * (ON-3 


Mercury Music Corporation 


47 West 63rd St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Milton Feist 


Chorus: Adler, Samuel: “A Prophecy 
of Peace” (SATB). Berlinski, Her- 
man: “Friday Evening Service” 
(cantor, mixed choir). Clarke, 


Lea Pocket Scores 


P.O. Box 138, 
Audubon Station, 

New York 32, N.Y. 
Inquiries: F. Steinhardt 


Pocket Scores: Bach: Cantatas Nos. 
82-85, 131-133, 168-170, 183-185, 


~~) 


Just off press 


Musi¢ Calendar: 


188-190, 201 (“Phoebus and Pan”), 
202-204. Handel: Works for Cla- 
vier. Rameau: Piéces de Clavecin. 


Henry Leland: “Love-in-the-World” 
(SSA); “Wonders Are Many” 
(TTBB). Korn, Peter Jona: “Three 


Chorus: Reizenstein, Franz: 


ola and piano). 


“Genes- 
is” (oratorio). Rubbra, Edmund: “In 


1999} 


+ 


Schumann: Three Piano Sonatas. Scottish Epitaphs” (SATB) Kout- a Mariae | Mattis Po all (HANDEL BICENTENNIAL) 
Mozart: Piano Variations, complete; zen, Boris: “An Invocation” (SSA). Requiem Mass tum <= Price: 2.50 
Quartets for Piano and _ Strings, Kraft, Leo: “Thanksgiving” (SATB). ; $. 
K. 478 and 493; Quintet for Piano Pisk, Paul A.: “Psalm LIV” (SATB). In the past year Mills has also With o ~ sammy Rat ag Fareed nah , 
and Winds, K. 452; Complete Rogers, Earl: “From the Psalms” become the sole selling agent for Peters Edition Music Calendars for 1988 § 
String Quintets, Vol. I, K. 174, (SATB). Weigl, Vally: “Fear No the publications of W. Paxton & Co., 3 included without charge. 3 
406, 407, 515, 516; Complete More” (SATB). Ltd., London, and Pigott and Co., ; 
String Quintets, Vol. II, K. 581, Piamo: Cruz, Ivo: “Homenagens” Ltd., Dublin. For many years a favorite gift; 
593, 614, 525. Chopin: Complete (solo); “Pastoral” (two pianos). 


everywhere in the music world, of § 


Nocturnes and Rondos; Complete beauty and utility throughout the $ 


Violin: Cruz, Ivo: Sonata. 
Waltzes and Impromptus. Schu- 


Solo Voice: Fauré, Gabriel: Musicord Publications 


“Séré- 


r...anda manent 
mann: “Album for the Young”, nade du Bourgeois Gentilhomme” 858 Post Ave., : nsel ang efterwerd. — P 
Three Sonatas for the Young, (baritone). Milhaud: “Tristesses” Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
“Forest Scenes”. (baritone). (Heugel publications). Inquiries: Mrs, P. Spiro , 

Viola: Harsany, Tibor: Sonata 


(Heugel). 
Harp: Grandjany, Marcel (transcri- 
ber): “Chanson de Guillot Martin”. 
Organ: Strilko, Anthony: “Tranquil 
Music for Organ”. 


Piano: Bermont, Georges: “Hymns We 
Love”; “Tuneful Varieties” (for 
piano and all “C” instruments). 


Leeds Music Corporation 


322 West 48th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Inquiries: J, Tatian Roach 


a gift of beauty... 


On each two-week calendar ; 
page for 1959 is a superb repro- § 
duction of various musical manu- 


Omega Music Company 


‘ 
° : 
Chorus: “Everyone Must Have a ‘strumental Ensembles: Biber, 1.: 3 scripts by and works of art con- $ 
Friend”. “If I Can Help Some- Sonata for Trumpet, Strings, and 19 West 44th St., cerned exclusively with George 
body” “Proud Maisie” “No Man Continuo. Gabrieli: Ricercar Duo- New York 36, N. Y. y 


; Frederick Handel (1685-1759). 
3Some of the reproductions of 
; Handel's manuscripts include ex- ? 
, cerpts from his oratorios "Mes- 
sich" and “Israel in Egypt” and 
the opera "Serse", the Dettingen 
Anthem, an Italian solo cantata, 
the Royal “Fireworks Music", an | 
organ concerto, a sonata for 
} violin and continuo, and a sonata 
for harpsichord, The art reproduc- 


Inquiries: David J. Grunes 


Recorder: Satie, Erik: Three Pieces 
for alto recorder (or flute) and 
piano (transcribed by Erich Katz). 
Nitka: “Seven Easy Steps to Re- 
corder Playing” (method for so- 
prano or tenor recorder). 

Piano: Katz, Erich: Six Inventions 
for Piano (studies in modern 
rhythm). Elkan, Ida: “First Melodi- 
ous Piano Pieces”. Daniels, Bess: 
“Playing Piano at Sight” (for adult 


cemino Tono and Ricercar Sesto 
Tono, for two trumpets and two 
trombones (Musica Rara publica- 
tions). Milhaud: Symphoniette for 
String Orchestra (Heugel). 


Is an Island” (with band). 

Band: “Standard ‘Pop’ Favorites”. 
“Leeds Stage Band Series”. 

Orchestra: “Tune Pictures for Young 
String Players”. 

Piano: “Listen to Yourself” Vol. III. 

Organ: “Artistry at the Hammond 
Chord Organ”. 

Solo Voice: “Rhythm ’N’ Rhyme”. 


Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation 


Mills Music, Inc. 


1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Don Malin 


. tions from various countries, de- 
Piano: Jacob, Gordon: Sonata for boginners). " 
136 West 52nd St Piano. Rubbra, Edumund: Con- , }picting Handel from his early? 
N York 19. N.Y. certo in G (orchestra part arranged i ; ‘ youth until 1759, include the 
rev aa Arnold Broid for second piano). Soler: Fan- Oxford University Press, Inc. $ media of engraving, miniature, oil § 
Se a fe 2 .<“ —e dango (ed. by Frederick Marvin); 417 Fifth Ave painting, terra-cotta and marble 
Operetta: De Koven, Reginald: “Rob- ‘ 


Sonatas (ed. by Marvin). Mil- 
haud: “The Globetrotter Suite”; 


New York 16, N. Y. sculpture, and the Roubiliac monu- 
Inquiries: John Owen Ward ment in Westminster Abbey. As} 
Piano: Jacob: Concerto II for Piano %o!weys: the traditional Peters ¢ 
and Orchestra. Mozart: “Four Un- $ Edition green cover encloses su- 
known Miniatures”. perior paper, beautifully printed. 
Organ: Stanley: Thirty Voluntaries. | , 
Violin: Purcell: Suite. Lovell-Reeks: 2 


in Hood” (arr. Wilson) Jason- 

Austen: “Kris Kringle Rides Again”. “The Joys of Life”. 

Gorney - Meyers: “The Geogra- Chamber Music: Mozart-Bryant: Di- 

foff”. vertimento No. 12, for Flute, Oboe, 
Solo Voice: Perodin: “La Belle Haiti” Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. Cun- 

(album). dell, Edric: Two Pieces, for Two 
Chorus: Bach and pre-Bach compos- Trumpets, Horn and Trombone. 


> 
2 
ers: “Chorale oer (album, Cruft, Adrian: Two English Key- “Tuning Up”. $a gif t of utility. ee 
Songs” (album). . Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. score). Jacob: Little Symphony. } ‘The reverse side of each page | 
: Morrissey: “Swing Your Part- Crass, John: Three Quartets for Walton: “Johannesburg”, Partita galso lists important musical 
F Horns—“Contrasts", “Pyramids”, for Orchestra, Cello Concerto 





“In Memoriam”. Pezel-Greenberg: y events associated with each day ; 











































.R > “Me 
ai oted Sousa No 20, for two B Gxt  Chrsuamcms! "taeay  someah. $00 be Your: Sut and death dates 
Contemporary Works Trumpets, F Horn, Trombone, Vaughan Williams: Cavatina from C. Oe Saere Ses 
Ray Tuba. Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Sec- Symphony No. 8 string orchestra). cert artists and other personali- 
CONTEMPORARY ond String Quartet, in F, Op. 139. Works for string orchestra by $i first performances of musical 
SONGS IN ENGLISH a“ Robert: String Quartet Haydn, Benoy, Bach, Hummell, » classics, founding dates of lead- ; 
Edited by . No. 3. EP Ey Ne Rawsthorne. ging schools and orchestras . . .> 
BERNARD TAYLOR “for Treatbens & and Orchestra (avail- Clarinet: Frank-Forbes: Easy Clas- pcre dag ho cy ae cane 
Songs by American and English able also in trombone and piano sics. Gibbs: Three Pieces. . ei ea Sikes tienen toh 
ears, Ser seqmal, concert end version). Gillis, Don: “Dialogue” Solo Voice: Greene: “Fair Sally”. 3? nH ed al ler! 
0 ~odlypes 2 te ain for Trombone and Orchestra (avail- Vaughan Williams: “Two Poems by wwe ay ae Cee 
(Med. High) .......... 2. 0 able also in trombone and piano F. Shove”. Berlioz: “O Vale Re- brought up to date. 
0 3820 (Med. Low) eeeeeeeres 2.00 version). sounding” from “The Trojans”. 
Mudern piano music... Miniature Scores: Vincent, John: Connor: “Songs from Trinidad”. $ 
DEBUSSY Symphony in D. Toch, Ernst: Chorus: Jacob: “Highways”. Grieg: $ The new Fall 1958 Peters Edition 
AND RAVEL Third Symphony. Alwyn, William: “Scenes from Scandinavia”. } Catalogues for CHORAL — 
Symphony No. 3. Reizenstein, Chamber Music: Gow: String Quar- $VOCAL — ORGAN — PIANO 3 
wong th Franz: Overture, “Cyrano de Ber- tet. Benoy-Sutton. Twenty Trios  $MUSIC — INSTRUMENTAL —¢ 
se ee gerac”. Rubbra: “Soliloquy” for for Young Cellists. CHAMBER—ORCHESTRA MUSIC 3 
VRS meee es itp at om” Celie, aering Costes, Eigen ane Band: Vaughan Williams: Scherzo §"90W available without charge on§ 
5) ° > ° 
Cc ARL ~ String Orchestra: Purcell- Alan Bush: from Symphony eer 8. request from: : 
62C Sa. UN.Y.3 Anthony Collins: Overtures to Flute: Lawton: Young Flutist. > 373 POURTH AVE,, NEW YORK 16, 6.Y.3 
Retail: ie W. "st., NLY.C. “Pharamond” and “Alexander Cello: Walton: Cello Concerto. ; ue eters 
Severus”. Viola: Lovell: 44 Easy Tunes. URE oe 
October, 1958 25 
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sion from High Rock”. Morley: 
“Consort Lessons”. Nystedt: Con- 
certo Grosso; “Land of Suspense”. 
Porter, Quincy: Adagio and 
Scherzo. Rijsager: Chaconne; “Dar- 
duse”; Galop Finale; “Primavera”; 
“Sinfonia Serena”; ““Torgot Dance”; 
Variations. Shifrin: Serenade. 
Tcherepnin: Fantaisie; Rondo; Suite 


Joseph Patelson Music House 


160 West 5éth St., 
New York 19, N, Y. 
Inquiries: Joseph Patelson 


Solo ‘Voice: Jefferson, Peter: “Sea 
Fever”, “April in the Snow”. Birch, 
Robert Fairfax: “The Lake”, “Slum- 


ber”, “Summer Reverie”, “Woo Op. 86. Valen: “Churchyard by the 
Not the World”, “Epitaph for a Sea”: “Silent Island”; pone bea 
Poet”, “Grassy Slopes of Spring”. No. 3. Villa-Lobos: Fantasia en 3 
. movimentos en torma de “Choros”. 
C. F. Peters Corporation Vivaldi: three symphonies (first 
373 Fourth Ave., publication). 


Chorus: Handel: (vocal scores, orches- 


New York 16, N. Y. ~ ; 
ny tra materials) “Messiah” (Urtext); 


Inquiries: Walter Hinrichsen 


“O Sing unto the Lord; St. John 

Opera: Erbse, Heimo: “Julietta”. Passion”; “Utrecht Te Deum”. 
Orchestra: Bach-Stokowski: “Sheep Haydn: Heilig-Messe; “Seven Last 
may safely graze”. Cowell, Henry: Words”. Hovhaness: “Glory to 
“Persian Set”; Symphony No. 13. God”; “Look toward the Sea”, ora- 
Egge, Klaus: two symphonies. Han- torio; “Magnificat”; “Transfigura- 
del: “Royal Fireworks” Suite (com- tion”. Also shorter choral works 
plete), “Water Music” (complete). and anthems. Other vocal works: 
Haydn, Michael: Pastorello. Hovha- Cortez: “The Falcon”. Hovhaness: 
ness: Concertos No. 2 and No. 8; “Out of the Depths”. Lancen: 
“King Vahaken” Ballet Suite; “Printaniéres”; “Trois Chansons”. 
“Meditation on Orpheus”; Psalm Moravian masters: “Ten Sacred 


— 


and Fugue; Symphony No. 3; “Vi- Peeters: lec ancaianse Vitae”. 
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UNWEPT, UNHONORED, UNPUBLISHED AND UNSUNG! 


Above is reproduced an excerpt from one of numerous musical settings of poems 
by Shakespeare, Burns, Shelley, Tennyson, etc., none of which have been 
published or received professional public performance. Also reproduced is an 
excerpt from Symphony in Eb. 

Publishers, performers, or anyone interested in the magnificent work of the 
English poets which, with a few exceptions, have never before been adequately set 


| and Zanibon editions, 


to music, please write MILTON FISKE, RFD 1, MIDDLESEX, VERMONT. | 
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for woodwind quintet. Kleinsinger: 


Concerto for Three Percussionists 


and Wind Orchestra; “The Story 


of the Symphony of Winds”, for 
narrator and wind orchestra. Lopat- 
nikoff: Concerto for Wind Orches- 
tra. Rorem, Ned: Sinfonia for 15 


Wind Instruments, 
cussion. 


optional 


per- 


Violin: Finney, Ross Lee: Fantasy for 
Violin Solo. Rorem: Sonata for Vio- 


lin and Piano. 
Chorus: Rorem; “The Corinthians”; 
Mourning Scene from “Samuel”, 
Piano: Rorem: Sonata. 
Solo Voice: Rorem: 
Morning”; 
Me” 


“Early in the 
“See How They Love 
. Strauss, Richard: “Three Love 





Courtesy C, F. Peters Corp. 


Philippe 


Mercier’s painting of 
Handel, 


in the City Museum of 
Halle, as reprinted in the 1959 
Music Calendar issued by C. F. 
Peters Corporation 


Chamber Music: Cowell: “Homage 
to Iran”; Rondo. Haydn: Diverti- 
mentos; String Trios. Hovhaness: 
Octet. Hummel: String Trios; Septet. 
Works by Arthur Berger, George 
Crumb, Willson Osborne, Flor 
Peeters, Paul Pisk, Quincy Porter, 
Sheinkman, Shifrin, Halsey Stevens. 

Piano: Egge: Piano Concerto No. 2. 
Valen: Piano Concerto. Works by 
Lancen, Peeters, Alec Rowley, 
Soulima Stravinsky, Tcherepnin, 
Douglas Townsend, Percy M 
Young. 

Harp: Dittersdorf- Pillney: Harp Con- 
certo. 

Violin: Egge: Violin Concerto. Valen: 

Violin Concerto. 

Clarinet: Stamitz: Clarinet Concerto. 

Organ: Handel: “Messiah” Organ 
Score. Willan, Healey: Passacaglia 
and Fugue in E minor. Tallis to 
Wesley Series (ten volumes). 

Facsimiles: Bach: Six Brandenburg 
Concertos; Inventions; Sinfonias 
(with prefaces by Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick). Mozart: Six German Dances; 
Rondo. Samuel Wesley’s Bach 
letters. 


C. F. Peters Corporation is also 
the sole selling agents for Alpeg, 
Donemus, Eulenburg, Henmar Press, 
listed below. 

Alpeg (Peters) 

Keyboard: Roux, Gaspard le: Com- 
plete Works for Clavecin (Albert 
Fuller, ed.). Mattheson, Johann: 
Keyboard Suites (Beekman C. Can- 
non, ed.). 

Voice: Scarlatti, Alessandro: Six Can- 
tatas for Solo Voice and Continuo 
(Edwin Hanley ed.). Mondonville, 
Joseph de: Pieces for Harpsichord 
with Voice or Violin (Albert Fuller, 


ed.). 
Donemus (Peters) 

Orchestral, vocal, and chamber music 
works by H., J., and W. Andriessen, 
van Baaren, Badings, Bonsel, Bos- 
mans, van Delden, Sem Dresden, 
Escher, Flothuis, Frid, van Hemel, 
Henkemans, van der Horst, Koet- 
sier, G. and W. Landre, de Leeuw, 
Masseus, Monnikendam, etc. 

Eulenburg (Peters) 

Pocket Scores and Orchestra Mate- 
rials; Hasse: Flute Concerto. 
Haydn: Violin Concerto No. 1. 
Marcello: Violin Concerto. Quantz: 
Flute Concerto. Sammartini: “Mag- 
nificat”; Violin Concerto. Stamitz: 
Violin Concerto. Telemann: Oboe 
Concerto. Eulenburg pocket scores 
of works by Berlioz, Boccherini, 
Cimarosa, Haydn, etc. 

Henmar Press (Peters) 

| Chamber Music: Bennett, Robert 
Russell: Concerto Grosso for Wood- 
wind Quintet and Wind Orchestra. 
Jones, Charles. “Lyric Waltz Suite”, 


Operetta: Siegmeister: 


Orchestra: Rogers: 


Piano: 


Songs”—"“Red Roses”; “The Awak- 
ened Rose”; “Meeting”. 
“The Mermaid 
in Lock No. 7” 

Zanibon (Peters) 


Chamber Orchestra: (scores and per- 


formance materials): 
Abaco, Albinoni, 
tehude, Cimarosa, Corelli, Gab- 
rieli, Galuppi, Giardini, Legrenzi 
Locatelli, Manfredini, Marcello, 
Martini, Pedrollo, Ravanello, Sac- 
chini, Sammartini, Scarlatti, Stra- 
della, Tartini, Veracini, “Virginal- 
isti Inglesi”, Vivaldi. Thematic 
Catalogue containing Italian classics 
of chamber music. 


Works by 
Boccherini, Bux- 


Theodore Presser 


Presser Place & Lancaster Pike, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Inquiries: George Rochberg 


“Three Japanese 
Dances” (study score), Fantasia for 
Horn and Strings. 

Rochberg: Sonata-Fantasia. 
“Contemporary Piano Series”, ed- 
ited by Isadore Freed—a series of 
short pieces for educational pur- 
poses. 


G. Ricordi and Company 


16 West 6lst St., 
New York 23, N.Y. 
Inquiries: Leo Bernardone 


Chorus: “Choral Classics of the Gol- 


den Era”, 27 motets of the Re- 
naissance and Baroque eras. Scar- 
latti, A.: “Stabat Mater” (two-part 
women’s chorus). Sowande, F.: 
Four Spirituals (SATB). Vivaldi: 
“Gloria” (soloist, chorus, new text 
by Joseph Machlis). Respighi: 
“Laud to the Nativity” (soloist, 
chorus, chamber orchestra, English 
text by Harold Heiberg). Spisak: 
“Hymne Olympique” (unison) (offi- 
cial hymn for Olympic Games). 
Kubik, Gail: “Audubon’s Creed” 
(SATB) and Second Choral Suite 
(narrator, soloist, chorus) from “A 








MUSICORD PRESENTS 


Highly endorsed Piano Teaching Material 


“TUNEFUL VARIETIES" 


Easy piano arrangements of favorite 
classics and popular tunes heard on TV 
Radio. The music lies well under the hand. 
Delightful to sing & play. Includes chord 
symbols for all C instruments. 

by Georges Bermont ........... $1.00 


David ere pt s Famous Fun Books 
The best of a a 
wean is 


SCALES & CHORDS ARE FUN — 
Two Books 
ALL FUN BOOKS ........ each 85 cents 


MUSIC BY THE MASTERS 
by Russell Lanning ........ One Dollar 


Musicord Publications 


Staten Island 10, New York 








MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Mirror for the Sky”. Burleigh- 
Vené: Many additions to choral 
series of Spirituals. 

Piano: Rieti: Third Piano Concerto 
(miniature score). Villa-Lobos: 
“Bachianas Brasileiras No. 3”, for 
piano and orchestra (miniature 
score). Mompou: “Paysages”; Can- 
cion y Danza Nos. 5-10 (Salabert 
Editions). Poulenc: “Improvisa- 
tions” Nos. 13-14 (Salabert Edi- 
tion). Levine, editor: “South Amer- 
ican Piano Music” (teaching pieces 
by Argentinian composers). 

Orchestra: Creston: “Walt Whit- 
man”; Pre-Classic Suite (miniature 
scores). 

Chamber Music: Duke, Vernon: 
String Quartet (miniature score). 
Boccherini: Symphony No. 4, in E 
(study score). Albinoni: Adagio in 
G minor for strings and organ 
(study score). 

Flute: Thomson, Virgil: Flute Con- 
certo (miniature score and flute 
and piano version). Vivaldi: Flute 
Concerto in G (flute and piano) 
(F VI No. 8. Boccherini-Vené: 
Flute Concerto (flute and piano). 

Oboe: Marcello-Vené: Oboe Con- 
certo (oboe and piano). Geminiani- 
Vené: Oboe Sonata (oboe and 
piano). Vivaldi: Oboe Concertos in 
D minor and F (oboe and piano) 
(F VII Nos. 1 and 2). 

Organ: Sowande: “Gloria”; “Oba A 
Ba Ke” (based on Nigerian folk 
tunes); Introduction, Theme and 
Variations on “Oyigiyigi” (Niger- 
ian folk theme). 

Guitar: Castelnuovo-Tedesco: “Gol- 
lards”. Bellows, A.: Etudes in Tre- 
molo. 

Violin: Vivaldi: Violin Concertos in 
G minor, E, and D minor (violin 
and piano) (F I Nos. 16, 7, and 28). 

Bassoon: Vivaldi: two Bassoon Con- 
certos in A minor (bassoon and 
piano) (F VIII Nos. 7 and 2). 

Cello: Vivaldi: Cello Concerto in C 
minor (cello and piano) (F III No. 
1). Boccherini: Six Sonatas. 

Voice: Rossini; “Gorgheggi e Sol- 
feggi” (noted set of etudes for bel 
canto). Scarlatti, D.: two cantatas 
—*“A chi nacque infelice”, “Ah! Sei 
troppo infelice”. Vené, R. “Cath- 
olic Wedding Folio”. 

Opera: Verdi: “La Traviata” (libretto 
with new English translation by 
Joseph Machlis). Cherubini: “Me- 
dea” (libretto with new English 
translation by Joan Anstruther). 
Pizzetti: “Assassinio nella Catte- 
drale” (vocal score). “Puccini: 
“Manon Lescaut”; “Gianni Schic- 
chi” (full orchestra scores). 

Miscellaneous: Nos. 250-275 of com- 
plete works of Vivaldi as edited by 
Malipiero. 





Mabel Daniels 


Just issued: 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Carol Of A Rose 


(S.S.A.—a capella) 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
€ 


FOR DEDICATION OR COMMENCEMENT 


Canticle Of Wisdom 


(S.S.A.—piano or organ— 


6% minutes) 
H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 














October, 1958 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 


3 East 43rd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Inquiries: H. W. Heinsheimer 


Opera: Barber, Samuel: “Vanessa”. 
Smith, Russell: “The Unicorn in 
the Garden”. Nicolai: “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (vocal score 
with new translation by Josef 
Blatt). Tchaikovsky: “Eugen One- 
gin” (vocal score with new trans- 
lation by Reese). 

Piano: Balogh, Erno (editor): “Toc- 
cata Album”. Mirovitch, Alfred 
(editor): “Introduction to the Ro- 
mantics”. Schoenberg: Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 42 
(study score). 

Flute: Hoiby, Lee: “Pastoral Dances”, 
Op. 4. for flute and orchestra (piano 
reduction available). 

Orchesira: Barber: Intermezzo from 
“Vanessa” (study score). Bernstein, 
Leonard: “Serenade” for Solo Vio- 
lin, String Orchestra, Harp, and 
Percussion. 

Violin: Schoenberg: Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra (study score). 
Cello: Creston, Paul: Suite for Cello 

and Piano. 


Skidmore Music Company, Inc. 


1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Ben Hoagland, Jr. 


Solo Voice: Kalmanoff, Martin: “Walk 
the Path of Peace” (sacred); “The 
Fisherman’s Life” (secular). 

Piano: Mason, Isabel: “The Modern 
Art of Piano Playing”; “Prepara- 
tory Pedal Exercises” (methods). 

Organ: Dite, Louis: “The Organist’s 
Vademecum”; “Festival Preludes”; 
“Handbook of Organ Music”. 

Clarinet: Jettel, Rudolf: “Accom- 
plished Clarinetist”, Books 1, 2 and 
3 (method). Arnold, Jay: “Modern 
Fingering Systems for Clarinet”; 
“15 Klose Daily Exercises for 
Clarinet” (methods). 

Saxophone: Arnold, Jay: “Modern 
Fingering Systems for Saxophone”; 
“Fingered Scales for Saxophone”; 
“25 Klose Daily Exercises for Sax- 
ophone” (methods). 

Band: Schubert-Gordon: Allegretto 
from Symphony No. 3. Telemann- 
Gordon: “Beau Galant”. Barnes, 
C. P.: “Glockenspiel Serenade”. 
Britten-Barnes: “Danish Patrol”. 
Beethoven-Barnes: March from 
Overture to “Egmont”. Moore, 
Donald I. “March Chalumeau”. 
Hill-de Rose-Leidzen: “Wagon 
Wheels” (with optional chorus 
SATB). 

Chamber Music: Arne-Collins: Suite 
of Dances for Woodwind Quintet. 

Orchestra: Gordon, Philip: “Gothic 
Legend”. Legrenzi-Sontag: “Con- 
certo Bernardi” (for string orches- 
tra). Steg, Paul O.: Concertino 
Piccolo (for string orchestra). 

Chorus: Many works, sacred and sec- 
ular, for SATB, SSA, two-part 
mixed or SA, and TTBB. 


Shapiro, Bernstein & 
Company, Inc. 


1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Inquiries: Ben Hoagland, Jr. 


Organ: Garson: “Left Right Out of 
Your Heart” (Hammond chord, 
pre-set, or spinet organ). Arnold: 
“The River Kwai March” (Ham- 
mond chord organ). “The Celebrity 
Collection for Conn Organ”, Vols. 
1 & 2 (arr. by Wilson Doty). 

Piano: Arnold: “The River Kwai 
March”. 

Band: “Here Comes the Showboat”; 

“Exactly Like You”; “The River 

Kwai March”; “Left Right Out of 


Chorus: “October Twilight”; “Left 
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(school dane band). for the Artist-Pupil 





Right Out of Your Heart” (SATB). | ———"---- on 


“A Christmas Present to Santa 
Claus” (SSA). “The Last Round- By HERMAN WASSERMAN 





Up": “On Brave Old Army Team” | THEME AND VARIATIONS ON 
(TTBB). “Red Sails in the Sunset” ETT Re a te 
(two parts). —Piano Solo—$2.00 


By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
1 HATE MUSIC—A Song Cycle 
$1.50 (Voice) 
LAMENTATION—Finale "Jeremiah 
Symphony" Hebrew Text — $1.00 


Southern Music 


1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Inquiries: Anthony Pizzi 





: Voice) 

Chamber Music: Diamond: String os 
Quartet No. 2. Shapero, Harold: ex) va — 
String Quartet No. 1. Ives, Charles: SONATA FOR CLARINET AND 
Allegretto Sombreoso, for fiute, PIANO—$3.00 
English horn (or trumpet or basset ‘ 
horn), 3 violins and piano; Scherzo Restoration by 
for string quartet. Martinu: String ROSS LEE FINNEY 
Quartet No. 7. Kay, Ulysses: Quar- SONATA FOR TWO VIOLIN- 
tet for 2 trumpets, tenor and bass CELLI—Attributed to Henri Eccles 
trombone. Revueltas “Homenaje a | —$3.00 


Federico Garcia Lorca”, for cham- 
ber orchestra; “Second ‘Little Seri- | 8Y "RVING FINE 


ous Piece”, for piccolo, oboe, C SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 

trumpet, B _ clarinet, E flat bari- | By HOWARD HANSON 

tone saxophone. Carter, Elliott: | OH, ‘TIS AN EARTH DEFILED— 

“Elegy” for string quartet. Aria from the andi Mer 
Orchestra: Wal-Berg: “Danse du | y 


Diable”. Tosar, Hector A.: Sym- Mount"—60 (Voice) 
phony No. 2, for string orchestra. Edited by 
Dominguez, Alberto: “Perfidia”. | JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Sibelius: “Rakastava”, for string CARMEN FANTASIE—by Bizet— 
orchestra and one percussionist. | Arranged by Waxman — $3.00 
Thomson, Virgil: Suite from “The (Violin) 
River” for small orchestra. Schu- PRELUDES — by Gershwin — $1.50 
bert: “Rosamunde” Overture. San- | (Violin) 


di: Suite from “Bonampak”. 

Solo Voice: Montsalvatge, Xavier: By ERICH W. KORNGOLD 
“Cancion de Cuna para Dormir a THE ETERNAL — A Song Cycle — 
un Negrito”; “Punto de Habanera”. $1.25 (Voice) 

Ives: Thirteen Songs. Ponce: Six By ALEX NORTH 
Mexican Folk Songs. A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE— 

Violin: Fitelberg, Jerzy: Concertino | Ni P; S $2.50 
da Camera. Ponce: “Cancion de (Pics eouge nee ee Cee 
Otono”. Enesco: “Rumanian Rhap- rem 
sody” No. 1. All for violin and By GARDNER READ 


piano. | THRENODY, Op. 66 — .60 (Flute) 
Piano: Sibelius: “Rakastava”. Fernan- SPIRITUAL, Op. 63 — .75 (String 
dez, Oscar: “Lullaby of Memor- Bass) : 


ies”; “Naive Little Tale”; “Reverie”. 
Hovhaness: “Hymn to a Celestial By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
Musician”; Fantasy on an Ossetin PASTORELA—$1.50 (Violin) 
Tune; Ra “Orbit” No. 2; By EARL WILD 

“Pastoral” No. 1. 

Cello: Stevens, Halsey: Hungarian | wag Se ener ont pea 
Children’s Songs, for cello and | George Gershwin—$3.00 (Piano) 
piano. , 

Trombone: Serly, Tibor: Concerto for All Prices Net 


Trombone and Orchestra. 

B. F. Weed Music C MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
see oe USte Company | 619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
1619 Broadway, | 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Inquiries: Don Malin 


| 
Band: Gornston, David: “Basic Way | 
to the Band” (method). 

i 1 


—_ Davis, Katherine K.: “Caro 
of the Drum” (SA, TTBB, ; 
SSAA), Malin, Don: “Ye Servants | COMUS John Milton - Thomas 


of God” (junior and senior choirs). | | Arne. Musica Britannica, Vol. III: 
Orchestra: Gonzaga, Francisca: “The ta stem Sma dcni oa 50 


Coquette from Rio”. Sommerlatte, 
Ulrich: “Metropolitan Portrait”. PREMIERED THIS MONTH BY THE 
LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 











Organ: Titcomb, Everett: “Hosanna”. 


Carol Longone Opens 


Operalogue Series MEDIAEVAL CAROLS ed., John 


Carol Longone started her 1958-59 Stevens. Musica Britannica, Vol. 
series of Operalogues on Oct. 10 at IV: 15.00 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel | ’ : 
Pierre in New York City. The open- 
ing operalogue featured Delibes’ 
“Lakme”, with Ginetta La Bianca, 
Doris Okerson, Gabor Carelli, and 
Grant Garnell as participating singers. 





. : MUSIC CORPORATION 
The series schedules nine more opera- 2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


logues. 
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“Little Comedy” 


Wagner: “Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg”. Ferdinand Frantz 
(Sachs), Gottlob Frick (Pogner), 
Benno Kusche (Beckmesser), Ru- 
dolf Schock (Walther), Gerhard 
Unger (David), Elisabeth Griim- 
mer (Eva), Marga Hoffgen (Mag- 
dalene); Chorus of the Municipal 
Opera and the German State Opera 
and the choir of St. Hedwig’s Cath- 
edral, Berlin, and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Rudolf Kempe conduct- 
ing (Angel 3572 E/L, $25.90) 
kk 


That this glowing folk-comedy, 
which the composer envisaged as 
“light and popular” and actually con- 
sidered at one time as a humorous 
tailpiece to “Tannhiuser”, should 
emerge at the depth of the almost 
unrelieved Sturm und Drang of his 
career is a phenomenon not uncom- 
mon with creative people of Wagner’s 
temperament. In a similar state of 
depression, Mozart produced “The 
Magic Flute”; Puccini dispatched 
“Gianni Schicchi” almost immediate- 
ly after his one real disaster, “La 
Rondine”; and many writers have 
done their most ingeniously humor- 
ous prose and poetry in moments of 
great personal or professional dis- 
tress. At such times, a defensive re- 
action seems to take place within the 
creative id which demands relief and 
a change of venue. 

In Wagner’s case, he had just ex- 








THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC seein SERIES 


Slip Case 
10-12” Ips 





Musically ee 4 peyote 


illustrated 
Sleeve Liners 


10 Ips—1 hours of intensive study 
covering all fundamentals of music. 


A COURSE IN BASIC MUSICIAN- 
SHIP, EAR-TRAINING AND SIGHT- 
READING. 


Rhythm, Pitch, Chords, Triads, Scales, Intervals. 
Key Signatures, Treble, Bass, & Alto Clefs, Note 
Values, 2 Part Dictation. 


Designed for use in home or school. Paced for 
easy learning. Test material enclosed. Ideal for 
musicians and singers. 











“*. . . @ listener acquainted with only the barest 


rudiments of staff notation could, by conscien- 
tiously working his way through the Rutgers Set 
acquire a quite resp f of basic 
a Solid, usable matter, neither watered 
THE 





wn, nor ‘popularized’.”"—John Briggs, 
New YORK TIMES. 


Entire Set with Slip Case _.._._.___._____ $50.00 


Senet * ck [] Money Order 
All orders shipped postpaid. 


MUSIC MINUS ONE 
719 Tenth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. Dept. MA 
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perienced the crushing fiasco of 


“Tannhauser” in Paris and dashed 
hopes of an early performance of 
“Tristan und Isolde” in Vienna or 
anywhere else. Then, on a short holi- 
day in Venice, he was reminded by 
Mathilde Wesendonk of the little 
comedy based on Hans Sachs and 
the practices of the Meistersinger of 
the 16th century to which he pre- 
viously had devoted considerable 
thought and study. Eight years, and 
innumerable vicissitudes, later, the 
opera had its premiere in Munich. 

But, since it was Wagner, the work 
turned out to be no “little comedy” 
but a vast festival drama embodying 
a warm, human story of love and 
art, pedantry and chicanery, ending 
in a spectacular peroration on the 
virtues of German folk-art. It was, 
unlike most of Wagner’s works, an 
instant success and remains today one 
of the most popular of German 
operas. 

None of the principals in the pres- 
ent cast is well-known in this coun- 
try, although all have made previous 
recordings distributed here. So far as 
a recording can reveal, they are all 
high quality. One looks immediately, 
of course, to the Hans Sachs, who 
carries the vocal as well as the phil- 
osophical burden of the opera. Re- 
quired here is a seasoned artist with 


Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*xkkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and sepa- 
ration of sounds, no 
distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 

Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 


ak 


———— 


a voice of more than ordinary weight 
and authority. Frantz clearly is such 
an artist. His voice, while occasion- 





ally and not unpleasantly nasal, is 
powerfully based and rich in autumnal 
colors. Like most of the others in 
the cast, he sings his part precisely 
in matters of note-values, coloratura, 
rhythm, and dynamics, and he avoids 
a heavily dramatic performance (the 
physical circumstances of a record- 
ing session, One supposes, gives the 
singers a sense more of oratorio than 
of opera decorum). 

Rudolf Schock, casually bridging 
the slight but significant gap between 
dramatic and heroic tenor from time 
to time, makes light work of the 
“Prize Song”, “So rief der Lenz” in 
the first act, and other formidable 
trifles conceived by Wagner for the 
cardboard figure of Walther von 
Stolzing. Gerhard Unger adds juice 
and vibrance to the light, high voice 
that has become standard for David; 
Benno Kusche, as Beckmesser, uses 
artfully the raspy staccato without 
which we should scarcely recognize 
the Marker; and Gottlob Frick vies 
with Frantz in style, self-possession 
and richness of tone in his portrayal 
of the esteemed Pogner. At times, in 
her singing of Eva, Elisabeth Griim- 
mer approaches a vocal elegance and 
finish which critics in desperation call 
ethereal. 

Not by any means to be overlooked 
are the extraordinary clarity of enun- 
ciation on the part of all the singers; 





the same clarity with which the voices 






emerge from the total fabric without 
violating balance; the splendid en- 
semble of the combined choruses; 
and, as important as all of the fore- 
going, the joyous, vivifying, but self- 


effacing, stewardship of Rudolf 
Kempe. —R. E. 
Violin Sonatas 

Brahms: Sonatas for Violin and 


Piano, complete. Eudice Shapiro, 
violin; Ralph Berkowitz, piano. 
(Vanguard VRS 1009, $4.98) 
kr 


Brahms: Sonatas No. 1 & 3, for 
Violin and Piano. Joseph Szigeti, 
violin; Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
piano. (Columbia LM 5266, $3.98) 
kek 


Beethoven: Sonatas No. 9 & 6, 
for Violin and Piano. Arthur 
Grumieux, violin; Clara Haskil, 


piano. (Epic LC 3458, $4.98) 
kkk 

Schumann: Sonatas No. 1 & 2, for 
Violin and Piano. Pierre Doukan, 
violin; Francoise Petit, piano. 
(Westminster XWN 18631, $4.98) 
kkk 


Admirers of Joseph Szigeti will 
welcome the new recording of the 
two Brahms sonatas. A pupil of Jeno 
Hubay, who was closely associated 


Sc 


kk = Average. 

* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 


with the interpretation of Brahms 
(Hubay played the first “try-out” re- 
hearsal of the D minor sonata at 
Billroth’s house), Mr. Szigeti endows 
the music with the abundant refine- 
ment and sensitivity of his play- 
ing. His phrasing arches the melan- 
choly and passionate emotions of the 
works with extraordinary plasticity, 
and Mr. Horszowski at the piano 
responds congenially to the intimacy 
of Mr. Szigeti’s style. Perfectionists 
will criticize a certain tonal paleness, 
stemming from Mr. Szigeti’s over 
slow vibrato. 

They can turn to Miss Shapiro’s 
renditions, which feature her beauti- 
fully shaded, round tone. Although 
her playing does not have the intro- 
spective quality of Mr. Szigeti’s ap- 
proach, the recording is recommend- 
able from every other aspect. The 
collaboration of Mr. Berkowitz is ex- 
emplary, and the recording of all 
three sonatas on one disc adds an 
additional merit to the album. 

The latest release in the recorded 
series of all ten Beethoven sonatas by 
Arthur Grumiaux and Clara Haskil 
is especially enjoyable through its ab- 
solute “concert hall” fidelity. The 
first disc on the market to combine 
the sonatas No. 9 and 6, it is of extra 
interest because of the close relation- 
ship of the two works. (The last 
movement of the Ninth was originally 
intended as the final movement of 
the Sixth, but Beethoven felt the 
music would be too brilliant to fol- 
low the less demanding first two 
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movements of Sonata No. 6). The 
record gives good account of excel- 
lent sonata playing and the violin 
and piano parts are tenderly balanced 
and articulated. Occasionally, not- 
ably in the “Kreutzer” Sonata, one 
may wish for a grander, more heroic 
scale in ranges of expression. 

The two Schumann sonatas are 
rarely encountered in the concert 
halls of today, which is mainly due 
to a certain amour propre of our 
violinists. They find the works un- 
grateful and lacking in_ brilliance, 
largely because of their predominant 
setting in the middle register of the 
violin. True, Schumann was not an 
expert in writing for the violin, but 
these compositions contain passages 
of arresting beauty, with all the sad- 
ness, violence, and restlessness of 
their emotional palette. French mu- 
sicians seem to have a great affinity 
for Schumann’s music, and Pierre 
Doukan and Francoise Petit are no 
exception. Every measure of their 
playing reveals style and apprehen- 
sion, and they penetrate the morbid 
mood of the works with real inter- 
pretative artistry. —J. F.S. 


Gieseking’s Art 
Schubert: Impromptus, Op. 90 and 
Op. 142; Drei Klavierstiicke (1828). 


Walter Gieseking, piano. (Angel 
35533 and 35534, $4.98 each) kkk 


The musical world is extremely for- 
tunate that so many examples of the 
piano art of the late Walter Giesek- 
ing are preserved on disks, for he was 
particularly active in the recording 
studios. Now to the long list of en- 
tries in the Schwann catalogue can be 
added the Schubert Impromptus, Op. 
90 and Op. 142, in addition to the 
Drei Klavierstiicke of 1828. Taken 
as a whole, the performances of the 
Schubert pieces may not reach the 
transcendent interpretative standards 
of the Ravel and Debussy series, but 
here is still pianism by a master hand 
and mind, which is to say that it is 
always very beautiful—tonally, in mat- 
ters of phrasing, pedaling, and in 
pure finger work. 

It is interesting to compare his per- 
formances with Artur Schnabel’s of 
the Impromptus, also available on 
records. Schnabel’s are the more 
dramatic, often seeming more impul- 
sive in an improvisatory way. Giese- 
king is more lyrical, more meditative 
(in some cases becoming too bland) 





HEAR PIANIST DOROTHY 


 EUSTIS 


on alta records 


Beethoven ‘'Tempest’’ Sonata 
Chopin Etudes, Mazurka, Scherzo 
“Admirable Piano Sound 
and Virtuusic Playing” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Concert Hall Presence High Fidelity 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 


$4.95 pp 


eS ee Geen eaeaaneaanaeaecaaes 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book. get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. MA10. 


Exposition Press, 2°46 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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in his approach. This writer preiers 
Schnabel’s in the main, but Giese- 
king’s performance of the F minor of 
Op. 142 is literally breathtaking to 
listen to, and in the often played B 
flat Impromptu he achieves a mood of 
great poetry that only the giants 

among artists can achieve. The 
Three Piano Pieces, with their fore- 
taste of later Romantic music, are al- 


most never heard today. One is 
grateful for Gieseking’s recording 
them. —F. M. Jr. 


Records in Brief 


Erika Koeth, German coloratura 
soprano who will make her debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera this season, 
can be heard in arias by Mozart and 
Richard Strauss on an EMI Capitol 
recording (G 7114)***, Miss Koeth’s 
voice is pretty and sparkling and agile 
enough for such tremendous difficul- 
ties as are presented by “Martern 
aller Arten”, from “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio”, and Zerbinetta’s 
aria from “Ariadne auf Naxos”. Be- 
yond these basic virtues, which are 
considerable, Miss Koeth does not 
yet display much personality, and it 
will be interesting to see how she 
succeeds in the opera house here. 
Wilhelm Schiichter and Otto Matzer- 
ath conduct the Berlin Philharmonic 
in support of the singer. 





BOOKS FOR 
THE MUSICIAN 


POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC by 
. Dexter and R. Tobin. handy compendium 
of the basic facts necessary to an appreciation of 
the world’s great music, including descriptions of 
famous symphonies, concertos, operas and tone 
poems, biographies of composers, analyses of 
musical form, ete. $2.75 


BEETHOVEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by Paul Netti. 
author, Dr. Paul Netti. is Professor od 
pottery a somens University. This 
st book of its kind in the field of music. It is 
timed at both professional musicians and music 
lovers. $6.00 


hg | BACKGROUND OF PASSION MUSIC: 
S$. BACH AND HIS PREDECESSORS by Basil 
Seclann. In_this book the author attempts to 
toad Bach’s Passion music to its historical back- 
and to show how Bach built upon the 
ol of the previous century, infusing into 
them a new and vital spirit $3.7 


O THE HARP by Roslyn Rensch. A _ reference 
work on the harp that combines a history of the 
instrument with current information on harp music, 
harpists, schools for study, recordings, repertoire, 
technique, etc. $6.00 


ry y gt Php g | OF MUSIC 
by A hose musical 
Darieats in which the tones A produced by 
electrical methods, their attributes and physics, 
their existing limitations and future oe. 
Fully Illustrated. $12 





[) MUSIC AND WESTERN MAN edited by Peter 
Gervie. This important symposium, which is guar- 
anteed by the names of its distinguished contrib- 
utors, gives an_ over-all picture of musical culture 
from ancient Greece to the present day. $7.50 


Boni. 4 eegenes OF MUSIC by Ferruccio 
i. lection of stimulating essays by one 
the aX... giants of the 19th and 20th cen- 

@ man world-famous as the greatest piano 
~~ BE after Liszt, but less widely known as 

a brilliant critic of his art, $6.00 


GTHE oF pivine 1S Ovaer | IN o ~ L& R. a s. 
nes the 

the great liturgi on. t Taigous em 
tion—from the qresi ture cal masters, rina, 
Vittoria and Lassus, through Mozart, Berlioz and 
Wagner, to the composers of our time. $7.50 





Expedite shipment by prepayment. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 E. 40 Street, Dept. A-240, New York 16, N.Y. 


Books Received 


(More detailed reviews of some of 
these books will appear in later issues 
of MusICAL AMERICA.) 


Code for Cataloging Music and 
Phonorecords. Prepared by joint 
committee of the Music Library As- 
sociation and the American Library 
Association Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. (American Li- 
brary Association. $2.25). 88 pp. 


Social Psychology of Music. By Paul 
R. Farnsworth. (Dryden Press. 
$4.50.) 304 pp. 


Living Musicians. First Supplement. 
By David Ewen. Biographies of 
approximately 150 musicians who 
have come into prominence since 
1940, when “Living Musicians” was 
published. 178 pp. 


How to Bring up Your Child to En- 
joy Music. By Howard Taubman. 
(Doubleday. $2.50). An answer to 
the question of children’s musical 
education, from pre-school age 
through high school, by the well- 
known author and music critic of 
the New York Times. 113 pp. 


Hi-Fi (New Revised Edition). By 
Martin Mayer. (Random House. 
$2.95). A new edition to a stand- 
ard guide on high fidelity. 128 pp. 
Illustrated. 


The Message of Music. By Paul H. 
Apel. (Vantage. $5). A detailed an- 
alysis of various musica! forms, 
tone poems, jazz tunes, sonatas, 
barcarolles, operas and folk songs. 
496 pp. 


The Choir School. By Linden J. 
Lundstrom. (Augsburg. $1.75). The 
story of one attempt to adapt the 
historical choir school to the needs 
of a modern parish. 84 pp. 


Twang with our Music. By Basil 
Maine. (Epworth Press. 15 s.). A 
collection of essays, recollections, 
anecdotes, and a series of hitherto 
unpublished Elgar letters. 156 pp. 


Annual. Edited by Harold 
Rosenthal. (Lantern Press. $6). 
Fourth edition. Illustrated. 188 pp. 


Folk Dance Guide. By Paul Schwartz. 
(Record Press. $1). Eighth Annual 
Edition. 28 pp. 


First Person Plural. By Dagmar 
Godowsky. (Viking. $3.95). Auto- 
biography of the daughter of the 
world-renowned pianist and com- 
poser. 249 pp. Illustrated. 


North Carolina Folklore. General 
Editor: Newman Ivey White. (Duke 
University Press. $7.50). The fourth 
of seven volumes in the Frank C. 
Brown collection. 420 pp. 


Culture under Canvas. The Story of 
Tent Chautauqua. By Harry P. 
Harrison as told to Karl Detzer. 





(Hastings House. $6.50). The story 
of how culture and entertainment 
were brought to small towns and 
rural areas of America, told by one 
of the pioneers of the movement. 
287 pp. Illustrated. 
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The Composer as Listener. Edited by 
Irving Kolodin. (Horizon. $5.75). 
A collection of the writings of fa- 
mous composers on the writings of 
other composers, their own compo- 
sitions, the art of conducting and 
interpreting, and on audiences and 
critics by the well-known critic and 
music editor of the Saturday Re- 
view. 300 pp. 


Svengali’s Secrets and Memoirs of 
the Golden Age. By J. H. Duval. 
(Robert Speller & Sons. $4). Remi- 


niscences about famous singers and - 


those who lived on the operatic 
fringe, as well as a description of 
Mr. Duval’s method of voice pro- 
duction and control. 181 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


Man and His Music. By Alec Har- 
man. (Essential Books. $7). Intro- 
ductory volume of a series. Medi- 
eval and early Renaissance Music 
(up to c. 1525). 268 pp. 


Zur Sprache gebracht. By Ernst Kre- 
nek. (Langen-Mueller Verlag, 
Munich) A selection of Krenek’s 
writings, giving a good account of 
his immense versatility and artistic 
awareness. He discusses principal 
questions about the meaning of 
music, the foundation of a new 
aesthetic in music, and problems 
of the musical theatre, touching at 
the same time other fields like lit- 
erature, sociology, and philosophy. 
Particularly colorful and interest- 
ing are his recollections of meet- 
ings with famous contemporaries. 


Great Operas. By Ernest Newman. 
(Vintage. Two volumes, 
each). Vol. I discusses 18 master- 


pieces of the repertoire and Vol. II | 


contains 12 essays on as many op- 


eras. Both illustrated with numer- | 


ous musical examples. 436 and 433 
pp. 


For the Greater Glory. By Dorothy 
Henderson. (Exposition - Banner. 
$4). Biographical sketches of six 
humanitarians, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Roland Hayes, Kasturbai Gandhi, 
Dr. Marion Hilliard, Kurt Lewin, 
and Dr. Howard Thurman. 188 
pp. 


The Beautiful in Music. By Eduard 
Hanslick. (Library of Liberal Arts. 
80c). Translated by Gustav Cohen. 
Edited, with an introduction, by 


Morris Weitz. Reprint of a series | 


of essays, long unavailable in Eng- 


lish, written by the Viennese music | 


critic in 1854. 127 pp. 
Schubert’s Songs. By Richard Capell. 


(Macmillan. $6). A reissue of a | 


standard work first published in 
1928 and for many years out of | 
print. 292 pp. 


The Collector's Bach. By Nathan 
Broder. (Lippincott Paperback. 
$1.25). A revised version of a dis- 
cography which originally ap- 
peared in “High Fidelity”. 192 pp. 


The Collector’s Jazz. By John S. Wil- 
son. (Lippincott. Paperback. $1.45). 
319 pp. 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians. Edited by Martin 
Cooper. (Hawthorn Books. $12.95). 
A one volume reference edited by 
the music critic of the London 
“Daily Telegraph”. 516 pp. Illus- 
trated in color and black and 
white. 


$1.25 | 
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FROM THE 


World of 
Music 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


A new collection of pieces by the 
great English music critic of the 
London Sunday Times. “Ernest 


Newman is a marvel.” 
—N. Y. Times 


$5.00 Coward-McCann 


FROM THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 

By Ernest Newman. Musical 
essays of “uncommon sense and 


sensibility.” —N. Y. Times 
$5.00 Coward-McCann 


Kobbe’s 
COMPLETE 
OPERA BOOK 
Edited and revised by Tue Earu 
of Hanwoop. The standard ref- 


erence—237 operas, 1,262 pages. 
$10.00. G. PB Putnam’s Sons 


3 favorite books by 


Ethel Peyser 
AND 


Marion Bauer 


HOW MOSIC 
GREW 

The story of music from its in- 

ception among savages to the 


present. For children and adults. 
$6.00. G. P Putnam’s Sons 


MUSIC THROUGH 
THE AGES 

A popularly written but fact- 

crammed history of music. 


$5.50. G. P Putnam’s Sons 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


HOW OPERA 
GREW 


From its beginnings to today. 
“Packed with information.” 

—N. Y. Times 
$6.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


At all bookstores 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
COWARD-McCANN 
210 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 








Music by J. S. Bach 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 11.— 
The Bach program Norman J. Sea- 
man presented at his second interval 
Concert of the season was well bal- 
anced—its execution, unfortunately, 
was not. To be sure, there was some 
brave, solid music making in certain 
numbers, but as a whole it not attain 
accustomed professional standards. 

Selections from the “Musical 
Offerings”, which opened the evening, 
received the relatively best treatment, 
yet little feeling for structure and 
form was communicated, and the 
contours of these musical pillars re- 
mained pretty much in the dark. One 
was at times tempted to agree with 
Schweitzer, who found “no lasting 
satisfaction” in the work. 

The Sonata No. 4 for flute and 
piano is only enjoyable when the 
flutist is able to control his breath 
in the fluid legato passages without 
too much gasping. If he is not, even 
a beautiful, silken tone cannot com- 
pensate the listener. The Suite No. 5 
in C minor for cello alone calls for 
absolute musical and technical author- 
ity. The evening’s cellist played it as 
an etude, in one long stretch, and 
greatly preoccupied with fingers and 
bow. Even at that, he had a hard 
row to hoe. 

The Cantata No. 152, “Tritt auf 
die Glaubensbahn”, ended the con- 
cert. Edith Gordon, soprano, and H. 
Peter Sliker, bass, were the vocal 
soloists. They still swim against the 
stream of phrasing, enunciation, and 
dynamic balance, but they sang with 
such earnestness and dedication, that 
one was compelled to let the wish 
stand for the deed. 
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. RECITALS in New York 


Vaclav Nelhybel was the conductor 
of various ensemble numbers, Alan 
Tormey, flute, Harry Smyles, oboe, 
Gerald Kagan, cello, Miron Kroyt, 
piano, and Claire Kroyt, viola, the 
participating instrumentalists.—J. F. S. 


Interval Concerts 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 16— 
Genuine straight-forwardness in mu- 
sic-making is always refreshing to 
report about, and it is just such type 
of playing that was offered by Stan- 
ley Drucker (clarinet), David Sackson 
(violin, viola), and Joseph Wolman 
(piano). The group was heard to- 
gether in Mozart’s Trio, K. 498; Mil- 
haud’s Suite; and Bartok’s “Con- 
trasts”; and the program also in- 
cluded Schumann’s “Fantasy Pieces”, 
Op. 73, performed by Mr. Drucker 
and Mr. Wolman, and Handel’s So- 
nata in A major, performed by Mr. 
Sackson and the pianist. 

It is also a pleasure to write that 
the obvious joy the musicians felt in 
performing together was communi- 
cated through the music. True, there 
were ups and downs in the perform- 
ances. The Mozart trio was more 
noteworthy for exuberance than for 
deeply felt expression, and at the be- 
ginning the clarinet dominated the 
ensembles. But after tonal balances be- 
tween the performers had been ad- 
justed, and the group was playing 
music it was well at home with— 
such as the Milhaud Suite — the re- 
sults were most rewarding, and Mil- 
haud’s flashy sophistication, not 
without its superficiality, was color- 
fully and charmingly recreated. 

Mr. Drucker’s achievements as a 
clarinettist were considerable, as his 
playing of the Schumann demon- 
strated. His technique was solid, his 
tone quality always agreeable to lis- 
ten to. But a convincing interpreta- 
tion of the work eluded him, though, 
admittedly, this is not the best of 
Schumann. Mr. Sackson also fared 
less well in the Handel sonata, which 
needed a more secure rhythmic lilt 
and impulse. —F. M., Jr. 


Werner Landshoff... . Cellist 
George Bennette..... Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 25.— 


| This joint recital by Werner Lands- 
| hoff, t 
| piano, was dispiriting. When hearing 


cellist, and George Bennette, 


chamber music it is seldom that one 


| spends one’s time listening to one 


performer only, but this reporter 
found himself concentrating on the 
playing of Mr. Bennette. Mr. Lands- 
hoff was not equal to the demands 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 69, 
though he was able to sustain a sing- 
ing, melodious line to greater effect 
in Busoni’s “Kleine Suite”. The pro- 
gram also listed a dreadful transcrip- 
tion for cello and piano attributed to 
Busoni of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue. Neither the performers— 


| much less the transcriber—did serv- 


ice to Bach. —F, M., Jr. 
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Eugene Brice . . . . Baritone 


Town Hall, Sept. 28, 5:30 (Debut). 
—Eugene Brice made his Town Hall 
debut under the auspices of the United 
Negro College Fund. Brother of the 
renowned contralto Carol Brice and 
of his accompanist, Jonathan Brice, 
the baritone has been heard locally 
on several occasions. 

A warm, well-poised performer, he 
had a resonant, pleasing voice with 
a smooth broad dynamic range. 
Everything he sang carried intense 
emotional conviction (Monteverdi's 
“Tu se’ morta” from “Orfeo” was 
especially noteworthy in this respect). 
The difficulties that interfered with 
his obvious musicality were occasional 
scooped tones and vagueness of pitch, 
and top tones that tended to 
rather restricted in power and flexi- 
bility. Four Schubert songs and others 
by De Severac, Duparc and Ravel 
were sung with intelligence and feel- 
ing. Delius’ fragile “La Lune Blanche” 
fared less well. 

Heard for the first time were 
Ulysses Kay’s Lyrical “The Fugitives”, 
which however lacked sufficient direc- 
tion or interest, and Perkinson’s slight 
“Madrigal”, in a “Porgy and Bess”- 
like vein. Also on the program were 
other Perkinson songs, works by Pur- 
cell and Handel, and a group of 
spirituals. —D. B. 


Attilio Cantore . . Saxophonist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 28.— 
Attilio Cantore was assisted in his re- 
cital by Ruth Brall, contralto, and 
John Sonneborn, pianist. Mr. Can- 
tore’s main assets were a good melo- 
dic sense; a pleasing tone, combining 
the lush timbre of the French horn 
with the intimacy of the oboe; and an 
able technique. But the sensuous 
sound of the instrument, insufficiently 
varied in nuance as it was, palled after 
a while. 

Debussy’s attractive, romantic Rap- 
sodie, Ibert’s “L’Age d’Or” and Mil- 
haud’s “Danse Espagnole” were the 
most rewarding works on the pro- 
gram. Perhaps the slimness of the 
serious alto-saxophone repertory made 
the inclusion of such dull pieces as 
d’Indy’s “Choral Varié” mandatory; 
on the other hand, a more exciting 
approach to music-making would have 
helped. 

Among the contemporary works 
heard were Joaquin Nin’s simple, di- 
rect “Wachterlied” (reminding one of 
some of Mahler’s “Kindertotenlie- 
der”), Sonneborn’s static “The Land 
of Heart’s Desire”, and Vaughan 
Williams’ lovely “Come Love, Come 
Lord”, all sensitively and lyrically 
sung by Miss Brall; and Bernhard 
Heiden’s Sonata for Saxophone and 
Piano. Mr. Heiden has, in this Hin- 
demithian piece, employed much care- 
ful, even brilliant craftsmanship but 
very little original or powerful thought 
—this in spite of felicitous melodies 
within the second and fourth move- 
ments. =D. B. 


Robert Sayre... . . Cellist 


Town Hall, Sept. 29 (Debut).— 
Offering a pleasantly varied program 
ranging from Bach and Boccherini to 
Shostakovich and Milhaud, Robert 
Sayre proved to be a remarkably as- 
sured and poised performer in his 


New York debut recital. A member 
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a red blooded conception combining technical 
with rhythmic dash."' Schonberg, N.Y. Times, 3rd 


NY recital, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, 1957 










of the Pittsburgh Symphony, he had 
no pitch troubles, made few rasping 
sounds and a great many beautiful 
ones, and handled all kinds of techni- 
cal difficulties with aplomb and ac- 
curacy. 

What lack one felt in his playing 
seemed to be a matter of personality 
or maturity. His performances were 
always musically honest, self-effacing, 
yet needing here and there a shade 
more incisiveness in fast passages or 
expansiveness in slow ones to be fully 
communicative. The Presto of Boc- 
cherini’s C major Sonata, played with 
admirable lightness and speed, still 
needed more sharply defined accents; 
some of the somber melodies in 
Shostakovich’s D minor Sonata would 
have profited from a more rhapsodic 
style. 

Yet the virtues of Mr. Sayre’s per- 
formances easily carried the evening 
—his sense of tonal and formal bal- 
ance in Beethoven’s Seven Variations 
on a Theme from “The;Magic Flute”, 
the color and bite he brought to the 
Shostakovich, his deft reading of the 
charmingly facile melodies in Mil- 
haud’s Concerto (1934). The Prelude 
from Bach’s C minor Suite for Solo 
Cello and the Schubert-Piatigorsky 
Introduction, Theme and Variations 
were other works in the program. 
Eileen Flissler was the collaborating 
artist at the piano, a secure technician 
and sympathetic partner. —R. A. EF. 


Sophie Ginn... .. . Soprano 


Town Hall, Sept. 30.—Sophie Ginn 
was presented by the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers’ Association as its third 
recital award winner. She offered a 
program of works by Handel, Brahms, 
Wolf, Barber, Paster, Dougherty, 
Duke, Fauré, Debussy, Bernstein, and 
Menotti. 

It may have been due to nervous- 
ness or a _ temporary indisposition, 
but Miss Ginn’s vocalism did not en- 
tirely satisfy. Her voice appeared un- 
ripe in quality and there was a lack 
of equalization between upper and 
lower registers. Especially in the 
upper range, her voice sounded pushed 
and edgy. Good breath control and 
phrasing disclosed careful and intelli- 
gent studies, and accuracy in pitch 
showed a fundamental musicality. 
But about style and delivery Miss 
Ginn still has a great deal to learn, 
for a Handel aria and “The Little 
Horses” are two different things. 

Charles Wadsworth accompanied, 
and since there were no printed pro- 
grams available, also announced the 
numbers from the podium. —J. F. S. 


Xavier Symphony 


Carnegie Hall, Sept. 20.—The Bel 
Canto Foundation presented _ the 
Xavier Symphony, conducted by Vin- 
cent La Selva, in the first of a series 
of jazz concerts to benefit the con- 
temporary musician. The orchestra 
performed Stanley Wolfe’s “Lincoln 
Square” Overture, Bernstein’s “Can- 
dide” Overture, Barber’s “Second 
Essay” for Orchestra, and “Roll Em”, 
composed by Mary Lou Williams 
(who played the piano part) and 
arranged by Melba Liston. 

Mr. La Selva combined persuasive 
interpretative ability with unusually 
firm, skilled direction. The 90-piece 
orchestra met high standards of tone 
quality, concord and vitality. Mr. 
Wolfe’s overture, emotionally expan- 
sive, modern though not atonal in 
harmonic approach, is somewhat ec- 
lectic. ; 

Numerous distinguished jazz musi- 
cians (too many to list by name) pro- 
vided an entertaining panorama of 
styles in today’s world of jazz. —D. B. 
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By JuLius Franz SIMEK 


Carnegie Hall, Sept. 17.—To judge 
the value of an opera upon first hear- 
ing is a very problematic and un- 
grateful undertaking. Dozens of cases 
fill our history, when the public 
looked upon a new opera with a 
jaundiced eye (not to mention its 
ear), and many a critic watched an 
opera premiere often not being able 
to see beyond his own nose. Rejec- 
tions and heartbreaks paved in many 
instances the road to our operatic 
pleasures of today, and in turn, in- 
stantaneous success and fame fre- 
quently led a muddy path into ob- 
scurity or confirmed inferiority. Man 
always had an unfortunate craving 
for “making history” at any price, 
may it be in the inconsequential form 
of booing a new string quartet off 
the podium, or declaring a new work 
as eternal in a newspaper column. 
The “you-wait-and-see” approach 
usually enters a pretty safe race, for 
seldom—or maybe never—do we 
have the opportunity to follow the 
entire course; the “didn’t-I-tell-you” 
attitude has rarely a chance to catch 
up. 

Before relating my impressions 
gathered at the American premiere 
of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s opera “Mur- 
der In the Cathedral”, first some data 
about work and cast: The opera is 


based on the original book by 
Thomas Stearns Eliot, the Italian 
libretto (“Assassinio nella Catte- 


drale”) was prepared by Alberto Cas- 
telli. The billing refers to a musical 
tragedy in two acts and an inter- 
lude. 

The work had its world premiere 
on March 1 at La Scala in Milan and 
was scheduled to have its American 
premiere on Aug. 21, during the Em- 
pire State Music Festival in Ellen- 
ville. However, heavy’ rains and 
storms damaged the music tent and 
the performance had to be canceled. 
The entire production, in its original 
form, was postponed and given a 
fully staged presentation at Carnegie 
Hall. Laszlo Halasz was the conduc- 
tor, Kurt Adler the chorus master, 
Richard Baldridge the stage director, 
and Robert Fletcher the scenic de- 
signer. The orchestra was furnished 
by the Symphony of the Air. 

The part of Thomas a Becket was 
sung by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, who 
created the role at the world pre- 
miere in Milan. The rest of the cast, 
consisting entirely of minor parts, 
included Martina Arroyo, Margery 









Pizzetti Opera Has American Premiere 


Mayer, Hugh Thompson, Jerome 
Heller, Philip Maero, Roy Lennard, 
Giulio Gari, Calvin Marsh, Michael 
Bondon, and Morley Meredith. 

“Le style c’est homme” is a fa- 
miliar French saying, but applied to 
Pizzetti’s music the style is many 
men. Pizzetti is thoroughly bred in 
the Italian tradition and perhaps more 
closely related to Italian mentality 
than any other contemporary com- 
poser, comparable to Fauré and 
France. The entire array of Italian 
composers—from Monteverdi to Puc- 
cini — seemed to have intruded to 
make up his mind, but over and above 
that, Pizzetti bent his ear beyond the 
borders of his native country. Wag- 
ner, Debussy, even the Russians, de- 
finitely made a strong—if not always 
admitted—impression on him. The 
result: a conglomeration of styles and 
influences. 

Usage of established forms and 
methods is normal and acceptable up 
to a certain stage in a composer’s 
life. We know that the 20-year-old 
Beethoven sounded very much like 
Haydn, and with a little imagination 
we could take “Rienzi” being com- 
posed by Weber. But what can we 
expect or think of a composer who, 
at the age of 78, is still in the calam- 
ity of struggling against multitudes 
of influences? 


Undecided Approach 


“Murder in the Cathedral” meets 
us halfway between opera, scenic 
oratorio and mystery play; but it 
lacks the basic lyricism of opera, the 
strict musical form of an oratorio, 
and psychological simplicity of a 
mystery play. The composer ap- 
proaches the plot largely from a 
dramatic viewpoint, sacrificing—as it 
seems — all contemplative and re- 
poseful elements for dramatic con- 
tinuity. This leads to a monotony of 
expression and an almost complete 
absence of contrast. 


Pizzetti’s musical language is suave 
and. dexterous and he orchestrates 
with taste and sophistication. But the 
music never really penetrates into 
the spiritual depths of the actions, 
and moments of conflict and trans- 
cendance remain in musically tradi- 
tional patterns. The vocal writing is 
in the form of a sung declamation in 
the solo parts (bordering on occa- 
sional verbosity) and broadly built 
choral passages. The latter contain 
the best features of the work. Piz- 
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The four knights 
confront omas 
a Becket (Nicola 
Rossi - Lemeni, 
right) in the Em- 
pire State Music 
Festival produc- 
tion of “Murder 








in the Cathedral”. 


zetti creates in them a special har- | 
monic atmosphere, in their grandeur 
and serenity reminiscent of Gregor- 
ian modes. 

The presentation at Carnegie Hall | 
deserves ample credit. Richard Bald- 
ridge, in his staging, emphasized the 
religious solemnity with impressively | 
arranged “tableaux”, and he even 
stimulated the onlookers olfactory 
organs by letting the choristers dis- 
perse incense on the stage. 

The decor, stylized in red and blue 
and focused on an altar-like middle- 
piece, gave a functional and esthetic 
framework to the ceremonial pro- 
ceedings. 

Laszlo Halasz conducted with 
verve and alertness, keeping a care- 
ful balance between stage and pit; 
the musical smoothness of the per- 
formance goes to his personal credit. 

Nicola Rossi-Lemeni painted a 
histrionically stirring portrait of the 
Archbishop. He characterized the part 
with great inner conviction, and the 
psychological motifs of his spiritual 
tribulations and final self-effacement 


(Rorence €. Cramer 


B06 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Music for Tonight orchestra with 
Albert Tipton & Mary Nerris 

Cromer’s “Opera Festival" 

“Gale N at the Opera,"’ or 

assist a orch., chorus, in Alda, 

Faust. Distinguished stars; in English 


The Medleys, duo-pianists 

Theatre Men, male octet & soprano 
From the Lyric Opera of Chicago 

Sudler-Powers-Shelters Trio 
Baritone, cello, piano 

Serenaders Male Quartet 
4 of Chicago's finest solo voices 

“Carmen & Don Jose"; Ralph Niel- 
sen, Audrey Paul, Marlinn Trio 

“In Operetta Time"; Bernard izzo, 
Janet Carlson, and pianist 

St. Louis Trio, with Edith Schiller, 
Melvin Ritter, Olga Zilboorg 


Dorothy Cothran & Violinist 








were effectively communicated. Vocal- | GYORGY 
ly he was less satisfying. His voice | 
seemed strained, and one wished oc- | S A N D @) R 
casionally for more color and pliancy. | 
Summa summarum: A good per- | Pianist 


formance of a work that to my mind 
showed skill and taste, but a lack 
of original creativity. That it will 
conquer the opera stages of the world, 

I somewhat doubt. But, exactly 100 | 
years ago, did the critics not write 
that there was no melody in Verdi's 
“Rigoletto”? 
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Alfidi Conducts 
Symphony of Air 

Carnegie Hall, Sept. 27.—Joey Al- 
fidi, nine-year-old prodigy, conducted 


the Symphony of the Air in a benefit 
concert for the Italian Charities of | 








America. Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, the Overture to Verdi’s “La a - ‘ 
Forza del Destino”, Liszt's E flat Concert — Radio — Oratorio 


Piano Concerto, and Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto made up the 
program. John Melani, 21-year-old 
Pianist, was soloist. 
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Hartford, Con. — Beginning Jan- 
uary 1959, the Hartford Symphony 
will be featured on a full hour tele- 
cast, sponsored by the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford. 
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Metropolitan Engages New Singers 


The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion has engaged nine new singers 
for the 1958-59 season, which opens 
on Oct. 27: Erika Koeth and Aase 
Nordmo Loevberg, sopranos; Mignon 
Dunn, mezzo-soprano; Sebastian 
Feiersinger, Karl Liebl, Barry Mo- 
rell, William Olvis, and Dimiter Uzu- 
nov, tenors; and Karl Doench, bari- 
tone. 

Returning to the company after a 
season’s absence are Brian Sullivan, 
tenor; Tito Gobbi, baritone; and 
Hermann Uhde, baritone. 

Bruno Walter will return as guest 
conductor for two performances of 
the Verdi “Requiem”. Anton Gua- 
dagno and George Schick are new 
additions to the musical staff. Thomas 
P. Martin rejoins the staff as asso- 
ciate chorus master. 

Of the new singers, Miss Koeth 
is a native of Darmstadt, Germany. 
She joined the Munich Opera in 1953, 
where she sings leading lyric and 
coloratura roles. She made her Amer- 
ican debut last August at Hollywood 
Bowl. 

Miss Loevberg, a Norwegian, made 
her concert debut in 1948 in Oslo, 
and not long afterward was engaged 
by the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 
She was soloist with the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra in New York and Phila- 
delphia last December. 

A native of Memphis, Tenn., Miss 
Dunn made her Town Hall debut 
with the Little Orchestra Society in 
1954. She has sung with the New 
York City Opera, Chicago Lyric 
Opera and other American compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Feiersinger, a specialist in the 
Wagnerian repertory, is an Austrian 
from the Tyrol. A member of the 
Nuremberg Opera, he made his Amer- 
ican debut with the San Francisco 
Opera this fall. 

Mr. Liebl joined the Staatsoper 
in Wiesbaden in 1951 and has made 
guest appearances in numerous lead- 
ing opera houses in Europe. 

Mr. Morell, a native of New York 
City, made his operatic debut as 
Pinkerton in “Madama _ Butterfly” 
with the New York City Opera in 
1955. He has appeared with many 
other American companies since. 

William Olvis comes from Holly- 
wood, where he was an Atwater Kent 
winner in 1949. He has appeared on 
Broadway in “My Darlin’ Aida” and 
“Candide”, and at the New York City 
Center. A Fulbright winner, he has 
sung in Rome, and he was a winner 
in an International Concours at 
Geneva. 

Mr. Uzunov was born in Stara 
Zagora, Bulgaria, and studied at the 
State Conservatory in Sofia. After 
winning a contest for young singers 
in Berlin in 1951, he went to Mos- 
cow to study. From 1954 to 1957 he 
sang leading dramatic roles at the 
Bolshoi. He also won first prize in a 
Paris contest in 1955 and has made 
guest appearances in Western Europe. 

Listed as on leave of absence from 
the Metropolitan this season are 
Nadine Conner and Patrice Munsel, 
sopranos. Members of the company 
last season who are missing from the 
new roster are Inge Borkh, Martha 
Moedl, Maraquita Moll, Marianne 
Schech, and Dolores Wilson, so- 
pranos; Grace Hoffman, mezzo-so- 
prano; and Jon Crain and Norman 
Kelley, tenors. 


City Opera Adds 
Fifteen Singers 


Fifteen singers are making their 
first appearances with the New York 
City Opera during its fall season at 
the City Center, which opened on 
Oct. 7. They include Monte Amund- 
sen, Maria Candida, Lisa Di Julio, 
Gianna Galli, Florence Packard, 
Helena Scott, and Joan Sena, so- 
pranos; Debria Brown and Regina 





Four of the nine new singers engaged by the Metropolitan. From the left; 


Karl Doench, Erika Koeth, Sebastian Feiersinger, Aase Nordmo Loevberg 


Sarfaty, mezzo-sopranos and contral- 
tos; Giuseppe Baratti and George 
Maran, tenors; Russell Christopher, 
Roy Lazarus, Philip Maero, and Ar- 
nold Voketaitis, baritones and basses. 

Mr. Baratti is an Italian who has 
sung in this country before, whereas 
Mr. Maran, an American who has 
been studying and singing abroad, is 
making his United States debut. Also 
making an American debut is Miss 
Galli, from Italy. 

Singers from the 1957-58 season 
who are returning are Adele Addison, 
Beverly Bower, Joan Carroll, Elisa- 
beth Carron, Phyllis Curtin, Mary 
Lesawyer, Brenda Lewis, Dolores 
Mari, Jacquelynne Moody, Beverly 
Sills, Lee Venora, and Frances Ye- 
end, sopranos; Helen Baisley, Ruth 
Kobart, Beatrice Krebs, and Jean 
Sanders, mezzo-sopranos and contral- 
tos; John Alexander, Richard Casil- 
ly, Loren Driscoll, Giuseppe Gis- 
mondo, Keith Kaldenberg, David 
Lloyd, Ernest McChesney, Frank Po- 
retta, and Grant Williams, tenors; 
Herbert Beattie, Walter Cassel, Wil- 
liam Chapman, George Del Monte, 
Joshua Hecht, Chester Ludgin, Ar- 
thur Newman, John Reardon, Emile 
Renan, Norman Treigle, Paul Ukena, 
and Coley Worth, baritones and 
basses. 


Singers Back After Absence 

Reappearing with the company 
after more than a season’s absence 
are Gertrude Ribla, soprano; Frances 
Bible, mezzo-soprano; Jack Harrold, 
Jon Crain, and David Poleri, tenors; 
and Leon Lishner, bass. Miss Lewis 
and Mr. Cassel appear through the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Regina Resnik, also of the Metro- 
politan, will return for a guest ap- 
pearance on Oct. 16 in the title role 
of “Carmen”. 

On the staff of conductors are 
Peter Herman Adler, Arturo Basile, 
Lucy Brown, Emerson Buckley, Con- 
stantine Callinicos, Seymour Lipkin, 
Julius Rudel, Kurt Saffir, and Gino 
Smart. 

The company will be heard in 
Philadelphia in “Turandot” on Oct. 
14 and in “The Merry Widow” on 


Nov. 4. It will give “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio” on Nov. 6 in 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long 
Island. Following its New York sea- 
son, which ends on Nov. 16, the 
company will make its usual post- 
season tour, appearing in Burlington, 
Vt.; Detroit; Cleveland; and other 
Midwest cities. 


Kondrashin Shortens 
Chicago Engagements 


Chicago.—Kiril Kondrashin, So- 
viet conductor who was originally to 
conduct “Rigoletto” and “Madama 
Butterfly” for the Chicago Lyric Op- 
era, has canceled his “Rigoletto” en- 
gagements due to conflicting plans 
made for him by his government. He 
will still conduct “Madama Butter- 
fly” on Oct. 13 and 15. George Sebas- 
tian has been engaged to direct “Rig- 
oletto” on Nov. 15 and 19. 


National Symphony 
To Tour South America 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Symphony Orchestra will make a 
goodwill tour of Central and South 
America in May 1959. The tour, 
which will take the orchestra to more 
than 20 cities, will be under the 
auspices of the President’s Special In- 
ternational Program for Cultural 
Presentations. All concerts will be 
conducted by the orchestra’s musical 
director, Howard Mitchell. 


Rachlin To Lead 
Houston Series 


Houston.—Ezra Rachlin, conduc- 
tor of the Austin Symphony, has been 
engaged as guest conductor of the 
Houston Symphony for its augmented 
series of student and matinee concerts 
this season. He was nominated by 
Leopold Stokowski to carry on the 
former duties of Maurice Bonney, 
who resigned to become conductor of 
the orchestra in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
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Orchestra Survey 


(Continued from page 22) 


New Orleans Philharmonic, Alexan- 
der Hilsberg. 76 works. 42 com- 
posers. Wagner — 9; Brahms — 8; 
Beethoven — 5. (16% ) 

New York Philharmonic, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos and Leonard Bernstein. 
171 works. 87 composers. Tchai- 
kovsky—9; Beethoven, Mozart—8; 
Mendelssohn, Ravel, Richard Strauss 
—6. (15%) 

Oklahoma City Symphony, Guy Fra- 
ser Harrison. 44 works. 34 com- 
posers. Beethoven, Brahms, Gou- 
nod, Tchaikovsky—3. (11%) 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy. 102 works. 46 composers. 
Beethoven—13; Brahms—7; Wag- 
ner—6. (7%) 

Pittsburgh Symphony, William Stein- 
berg. 71 works. 48 composers. Bee- 
thoven—7; Mozart—5; Wagner—4. 
(7%) 

Rochester Philharmonic, Guest Con- 
ductors. 68 works. 43 composers. 


Wagner—7; Beethoven—6; Tchai- 
kovsky—4. (7% ) 

St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. 78 works. 36 composers. 
Beethoven—14; Brahms—7; Bach, 
Mozart—S. (3% ) 


San Antonio Symphony, Victor Ales- 


sandro. 61 works. 43 composers. 
Mozart—7; Tchaikovsky—4; Bee- 
thoven, Richard Strauss—3. (8% ) 

San Francisco Symphony, Enrique 
Jorda. 59 works. 
Beethoven, Mozart—5; Brahms—4; 
Stravinskky—3. (5%) 

Seattle Symphony, Milton Katims. 31 
works. 
(16%) 


Tucson Symphony, Frederic Balazs. | 


23 works. 20 composers. Mozart— 
3. (21%) 

Tulsa Philharmonic, Guest Conduc- 
tors. 56 works. 38 composers. Wag- 
ner —4; Barber, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Mussorgsky, Rachmaninoff 
—3. (11%) 

Utah Symphony, Maurice Abravanel. 
59 works. 37 composers. Gershwin, 
Mozart—6; Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner—3. (29%) 





In the lists of mew works the dates of the 
World Premieres (WP) and United States 
Premieres (USP) are given wherever pos- 
sible. In some cases, the information was 
not available, and performances may have 
been premieres, although they are not in- 
dicated as such. 


New AMERICAN Works 


Arlen, Harold: Suite from “Blues Opera” 
(New York, Nov. 2, 1957). 

Balazs, Frederic: “The Trail’® (Tucson), 
Barber, Samuel: Intermezzo from “Vanessa” 
(New York, March 15, 1958). 
Blackwood,Easley: Symphony No. 
Boston, April 18, 1958). 
Blitzstein, Marc: ‘“*Lear"’: 
New York, Feb. 27, 1958). 
Borishansky, Elliott: Music for Orchestra 

(WP, New York, April 18, 1958). 

Copland, Aaron: Orchestral Variations (WP, 
Louisville, March 5, 1958). 

Cowell, Henry: Music for Orchestra (Minne- 
apolis); “Ongaku” (WP, Louisville, 
March 26, 1958). 

Creston, Paul: Toccata, Op. 68 (WP, Cleve- 
land); Pre-Classic Suite, Op. 71 (WP, 
New Orleans, March 4, 1958). 

Dorati, Antal: Cello Concerto (WP, Minne- 
apolis, April 4, 1958). 

Elwell, Herbert: Concert Suite for Violin 
ae (WP, Louisville, Feb. 5, 
1958). 


1 (WP, 
A Study (WP, 


Eppert, Carl: “Speed”, from “A Symphony 
ef a City’ (Chicago, Oct. 31, 1957). 

Etler, Alvin: Concerte in One Movement 
(WP, Cleveland). 

Fletcher: Overture to “The Carrion Crow” 
(Tucson). 

Giannini, Vittorio: ‘Frescobaldiana”’. 

Haieff, Alexei: Symphony No. 2 (WP, Bos- 
ton, April 11, 1958); Ballet in E (New 
York, Jan. 11, 1958). 

Hanson, Howard: *‘Mosaics” (WP, Cleve- 


land). 

— Music for Orchestra (WP, Salt Lake 
ity 

Helm, Everett: Divertimento for String 


Orchestra (USP, Minneapolis). 

Hovey, Serge: “Shelem Aleichem Suite” for 
Soloists, Chorus, and Orchestra (WP, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 21, 1958). 

Humphreys, Henry: “The Waste Land" for 
Narrater and Orchestra (WP, Cincinnati, 
April 3, 1958). 

Kilpatrick, Jack F.: Symphony Ne. 8, “‘Okla- 
hema” (Oklahoma City). 

Larkin, Jehn: Mass for the (WP, 
Cincinnati, Nov. 1, 1957). 

Lockweed, Normand: “Light Out of Dark- 
ness”, Oratorio (WP, Buffalo, Feb. 18, 
1958). 

McCulleh, Byron: Two Pieces for Orchestra 
(WP, Pittsburgh, Nov, 22, 1957). 

Symphony No. 2 (WP, 
Louisville, Jan. 15, 1958) 


McPhee, Colin: 
ennin, Peter: Piano Concerto (WP, Cleve- 


Popes 


). 
Moevs, Robert: Symphony in Three Move- 
ments (WP, Cleveland) 
arris, Robert: Concerto for Five Kettle- 
drums and Orchestra (WP, Washington, 
D. C., March 25, 1958). 
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Piston, Walter: Viola Concerto (WP, Boston, 
March 7, 1958). 

Sessions, Roger: Symphony No. 3 (WP, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 6, 1957). 

Shapero, Harold: “Crede” (New York, Jan. 
25, 1958). 

Smith, Lani: Prelude and Scherzo for Brass, 
Timpani, and Strings (WP, Ci i 


40 composers. { 


27 composers. Mozart—3. | 
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Dec. 6, 1957). 

Stevens, Halsey: Sinfonia Breve (1957) (WP, 
Louisville, Nov. 20, 1957). 

Trimble, Lester: “Closing Piece”’ 
burgh, Feb. 7, 1958). 

Turner, Charles : “Encounter” (New York, 
Feb. 6, 1958). 


(WP, Pitts- 


OtrHerR New Works 


Ahn, Eaktay: Symphonic Fantasia, 
(Denver). 

Adler, Samuel: Symphony No, 2 (WP, Dal- 
las, Feb. 24, 1958). 

Akutagawa, Yasushi: Musica per Orchestra 
Sinfonica (USP, Cincinnati, Feb. 14, 1958). 


“Korea” 


Barraud, Henry: Symphony No. 3 (WP, 
Boston, March 7, 19538). 

Ben-Haim, Paul: Suite, “From Israel” 
(Denver). 


Blacher, Boris: Music for Cleveland (WP, 
Cleveland); Fantasy for Orchestra (USP, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 29, 1957). 

Bliss, Arthur: Discourse for Orchestra (WP, 
ee Oct, 23, 1957 7). 

Bondeville, E 
(USP, New York, ee. “16, eer 

Brenta, Gaston: Arioso et Moto Perpetuo 
(USP, Detroit). 

Castro, Juan Jose: “‘Corales Criollos’* (USP, 
New York, March 20, 1958). 

Damase, Jean-Michel: Concertino for Harp 
and Strings. 





Lyrique 


Durufle, Maurice: Andante and Scherzo, 
Op. 8. 
Einem, Gottfried von: Symphonic Scenes, 


Op 22 (WP, Boston, Oct. 11, 1957); Bal- 
lade for Orchestra (WP, Cleveland). 
Goldschmidt, Berthold: Celle Concerto (USP, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 7, 1958). 
Kabalevsky, Dimitri: “Symphony No. 4 
(USP, New York, Oct. 31, 1957). 


Labroca, Mario: Eight Madrigals (WP, 
Minneapolis) . 
Landre, Guillaume: ‘‘Caleidoscopio’’—Sym- 


phonic Variations (WP, Los Angeles, Dec. 
12, 1958). 


Lutoslawski, Witold: Little Suite (USP, 
Hartford, March 26, 1958). 
Markevitch, Igor: “‘Icare’’ (USP, New York, 


April 10, 1958). 


Martinu, Bohuslav: “The Rock", Prelude 
Symphonique (WP, Cleveland). 

Orbon, Julian; Tres Versiones Sinfonicas 
(USP, Minneapolis). 

Orff, Carl: “‘Naenie’ and “Dithyrambe”’ 
(USP, Houston). 

Palau, Manuel: tae Catedralicio”’ 
(USP, Rochester, Dec. 5, 7). 

Panufnik, Andrzej: wBtafonin Elegiaca”’ 


(WP, Houston). 

Porrino, Ennio: Overture, “‘Tartarin of Tara- 
scon”’ (USP, Pittsburgh, Dec. 6, 1957). 
Rodrigo, Joaquin: “*Fantasia para un Gentil- 

hombre”’ (WP, San Francisco). 
Rota, Nino: “Variazioni sopra un Tema 
Giovale’* (USP, New York, Dec. 12, 1957). 
Miklos: “Overture to a Symphony 
Concert” (USP, Dallas, Feb. 24, 1958). 
Schibler, Armin: Passacaglia, Op. 24 (USP, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 8, 1957). 
Serebrier, Jose: Sinfonia No. 1 (WP, Hous- 


ton). 
Shostakovich, Dimitri: Piano Concerto No. 2 


(USP, New York, Jan. 2, 1958); Sym- 
phony No. 11 (USP, Houston). 

Sicilianos, Yeorgo: Symphony No. 1 (WP, 
New York, March 1, 1958). 

Toch, Ernst: Symphony No, 4 (WP, Min- 
neapolis). 
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San Francisco Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 

Jenkins, was revealed on Sept. 19. 
And with the new sets, Lisa Della 
Casa’s beautiful Mimi and Eugenia 
Ratti’s excellent Musetta, the most 
popular of all operas in the San Fran- 
cisco repertoire had a very new look 
and new sounds. 

The first act’s setting was extremely 
controversial. The garret room was 
tiny, cramped, and too skeletonized— 
fully exposed to the elements. It was 
raised—a stage on a stage—to give an 
idea of height. But that impression 
was contradicted by having the en- 
trance doorway higher than the room, 
so that the characters had to step 
down upon entering. But they had a 
roof to step out on, which the in- 
credibly fashionable Bohemians (who 
looked much more successful than 
the story indicates) undoubtedly ap- 
preciated. 

But the Cafe Momus set was sheer 
delight. On two levels with a runway 
between them to permit Musetta a 
running entrance down hill, it also 
moved the Cafe to the left side of the 
stage and had the two tables adjacent 
on the terrace. It was the finest stag- 
ing of the Cafe scene this long-time 
operagoer has seen anywhere. 

The third-act set permitted audi- 
tors to see through the windows into 
the tavern, and the handling of that 
scene, too, won admiration for Enrico 
Frigerio’s inventive stage direction. 

Miss Della Casa was beautiful in 


voice, presence, and action. She, too, 
had new stage business, including the 
surprising bit of remaining in the 
doorway and coyly blowing out the 
candle instead of making the usual 
exit and return. 

Miss Ratti shared top honors with 
Miss Della Casa, presenting a Musetta 
that was as excellent as her Rosina 
had begn disappointing. Less can be 
said for the male participants. Gianni 
Raimondi had trouble with the pitch 
in Rodolfo’s Narrative, but his acting 
seemed a shade better than it was 
last season, despite its unconvincing 
moments. 


Remaining Bohemians 


Rolando Panerai’s voice and per- 
sonality fit well into the part of Mar- 
cello, and John Gillaspy showed 
marked ability and splendid vocal 
gifts as Schaunard. Lorenzo Alvary 
was a very busy, non-contemplative 
Colline until the coat scene. Then he 
sang and acted with beauty of voice 
and good emotional effect. His busi- 
ness of wearing the coat, emptying its 
pockets and tying the contents in a 
kerchief then starting the aria while 
still wearing the coat, gradually re- 
moving it was a fine piece of theatre. 

Richard Wentworth brought a good 
voice to the part of Benoit, while 
Virginio Assandri, Robert Thomas, 
Jonathan Fromer, Max Lorenzini, and 
Colin Harvey likewise did well in 
smaller parts. 

Jean Fournet, who conducted, had 
some individual ideas, also—-most of 
them good—and he controlled the 
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chorus and orchestra with generally 
satisfactory results. 

Prior to the opening of the opera 
season, the final Pop concerts by 
Arthur Fiedler and the San Francisco 
Symphony in the Civic Auditorium 
brought solo debuts to Thomas Baker, 
pianist, who scored more emphatic- 
ally in Lambert’s “Rio Grande” with 
the Municipal Chorus and orchestra 
than he did in the Franck Symphonic 
Variations, and to Jacqueline Vic- 
torino, soprano, who displayed good 
vocal quality in opera arias. The ex- 
perienced Sari Biro introduced Me- 
notti’s Piano Concerto in F minor 
under Mr. Fiedler with gratifying 
success. 

Pre-opera recitalists were Findlay 


| Cockrell, gifted 1958 Hertz Award 





Winner, in a piano recital at the 
Marines’ Memorial Theater; Julian 
White, pianist from Chicago, heard in 
a classic program at the Contempo- 
rary Dancers’ Center; and Loy Van 
Natter, baritone, assisted by Max 
Dolin, violinist, and Stewart Wille, 
accompanist, in Veterans’ Auditorium. 


Robert Weede as Rigoletto 


Robert Weede, recently of Broad- 
way’s “Most Happy Fella?, proved to 
be in full command of hjs -voice and 
of the stage in the title role of “Rigo- 
letto”. This is more than can be said 
for the other members of the cast at 
the Sept. 25 performance. Mr. Weede 
received a well-merited ovation. 

Leyla Gencer was a pretty Gilda, 
but her performance confirmed the 
report that she had never done the 
role before. Gianni Raimondi was a 
handsome Duke in appearance but 
seldom handsome in sound. He and 
Jean Fournet, the conductor, disa- 
greed as to tempos, and the tenor also 


| had difficulty in matters of proper 
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pitch. 

Lorenzo Alvary’s Sparafucile was 
interesting, and Cecilia Ward revealed 
potentialities in her debut as Madda- 
lena. Some of the best performing 
was done by Margot Blum, as Count- 
ess Ceprano, and Katherine Hilgen- 
berg, as Giovanna. Harold Enns’s 
voice made the part of Marullo more 
outstanding than usual, but he has 
much to learn about acting. 

Mark Elyn made a handsome fig- 
ure of Monterone, but he left most 
of the potentialities of the role un- 
touched. Joan Marie Moynagh, Vir- 
ginio Assandri, John Gillaspy, in ad- 
dition to the voice of the prompter 
and the active hand of the stage di- 
rector in the wings completed the 
cast. 

Fortunately, the staging was first 


| rate, and the sets are strikingly effec- 





tive. The corps de ballet was adequate 
in the ballroom scene. 

Sept. 26 was a grand night for op- 
eragoers, for this is the appropriate 
adjective to describe the performance 
of “Il Trovatore” with Jussi Bjoerling, 
Leontyne Price, Claramae Turner, and 
Louis Quilico. Mr. Bjoerling was in 
superb voice and seemed to be the 
happiest Manrico ever. 

Miss Price made a _ handsome 
Leonora and in the last act sang mag- 
nificently. Earlier in the evening her 
voice sounded constricted, but that 
was undoubtedly due to nerves, since 
the tenseness disappeared as_ she 
gained confidence. 

Miss Turner’s voice also gained in 
vocal beauty as the opera progressed. 
Her Azucena was splendidly con- 
ceived and theatrically effective. As 
the Count, Mr. Quilico displayed a 
big and sonorous voice, and he gave 
a good straightforward performance. 

Mark Elyn was a competent Fer- 
rando. Margot Blum revealed beauty 
of voice as Inez. Virginio Assandri 
and Harold Enns completed the cast. 
The chorus deserves high recognition. 

Georges Sebastian made the Verdi 
score ring forth with clarity and 
sonority, but one wished he had not 
stopped so often to permit applause. 
The scenery is worth noting, for 
though old-fashioned, it served as an 
admirable background for some of 
the most beautifully colorful costumes 
Goldstein and Company ever pro- 
vided for an “Il Trovatore” cast. 


Darmstadt 


(Continued from page 19) 

Severino Gazelloni, flute; and others 
are designed to form absolute disci- 
pline in the interpreter. That a 12- 
day course—in spite of utmost con- 
centration—cannot offer more to the 
student than hints and advices is to 
be expected. The distribution of 
prizes (among the recipients were the 
Viennese pianist Otto Zykan and the 
conductor Hans Zanotelli) has there- 
fore a more symbolic than absolute 
value. 

The LaSalle Quartet of Cincinnati 
deserves a special mention for its 
mature, sensitive, and accurate read- 
ings of three string quartets by 
Webern, whereas the concerts of the 
Parennin Quartet suffered from a 
certain technical tiredness. Josephine 
Nendick, soprano, who sang works 
by Webern, Nilsson, and Boulez, re- 
vealed an astounding security of in- 
tonation as well as great sensitivity 
for the different vocal styles. Other 
compositions performed at various 
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concerts included Fartein Valen’s Vio- 
lin Concerto (with Tibor Varga as 
soloist), Boris Blacher’s Phantasy for 
Orchestra, and Hermann  Heiss’s 
“Configurations”, a sound-p!.catasy 
of originality, which showed that one 
can use modern methods and disso- 
ciation of tones, without sacrificing 
the subjective language of music. 
Two works, bearing personality of 
style, were Yoritsune Matsudairas 
“U-Mai” (stemming from old Japan- 
ese music traditions), and Yannis 
Xenaki’s “Achorripsis”. 

Ernst Krenek’s “Hexaeder” for 
piano, strings, and percussion, shows 
the compositional dexterity of the 
composer, but Earle Brown’s “Pen- 
thatis” for nine instruments gets 
caught in the conformity of today’s 
“avant garde”. Above all the experi- 
ments at Darmstadt stood Alois 
Haba’s Flute Phantasy and Sandor 
Jemnitz’ Trio for Wood Winds; under 
the local standards were B. A. Zim- 
mermann’s “Canto di Speranza”, and 
H. U. Engelmann’s “Nocturnos”. 
Luigi Nono’s “Composizione per or- 
chestra” concluded the last program. 
This work, which once shocked its 
audience, is today an effective piece 
for conductor and orchestra. It was 
excellently performed by Mr. Zano- 
telli and the Darmstaedter Landes- 
theater Orchestra. Nono chose a very 
hard path. The theory of musical co- 





herence, to which Schoenberg de- 
voted an unpublished book, is more 
important for him than the experi- 
ment for its own sake. 

Where do we stand today? Hans 
Werner Henze, in his book “Darm- 
stadt’s Contributions to Modern 
Music”, gave us a poignant answer: 
We all stand on this earth, but every- 
one at a different place, everyone on 
his own. Heiligenberg, the beautiful 
castle in Odenwald where czars, em- 
perors, and kings were guests, offered 
a magnificent frame for this congress. 
One leaves reluctantly: only a frac- 
tion of the problems that need to be 
solved were touched and discussed. 
Kranichstein - Marienhoehe - Heiligen- 
berg should become a permanent in- 
stitution, all year round, not only for 
a few weeks in the summer. Foun- 
dations like the Rockefeller and Ford, 
the “Stifterring der deutschen Indus- 
trie”, or the Cultural Center of Prince 
Bernhard of Netherlands, could find 
here a truly creative mission on which 
a few million dollars would be well 
spent. Western music is in a state 
of change, which is as much of con- 
cern for the American musician as 
for the one in East Asia. At no place 
in the world, at no festival, was this 
transformation as apparent as in the 
last 13 years of the Ferienkurse. It is 
time to put the Darmstadt programs 
on a broader basis. 


Jacob’s Pillow Has Record Attendance 


Lee, Mass. — The 26th season of 
the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 
drew 23,855 people to 56 perform- 
ances in the Ted Shawn Theatre —a 
new record in spite of two storm- 
filled initial weeks. The nine-week 
season, extending from July 1 to Aug. 
30, presented 23 different attractions, 
endeavoring wherever possible to in- 
clude in each program classic ballet, 
modern dance, and ethnic dance. 

An outstanding attraction proved 
to be the Ximenez-Vargas Spanish 
Ballet, which recently arrived in this 
country after several years of touring 
Europe and Asia. The historical va- 
lidity of the dances was made evident 
without loss of popular appeal, and 
the costumes and staging were rich. 
An extra performance was added dur- 
ing their engagement in July. 


Atlanta Civic Ballet 


Largest group of the season, the 
Atlanta Civic Ballet brought 36 young 
dancers, making their first Northern 
appearance. “Green Altars”, with at- 
tractive symbolic forest costumes and 
décor, was a marked contrast to 
“Manhattan Towers”, in smart mod- 
ern costumes. 

Myra Kinch and Company danced 
two premieres. “Beautiful Dreamer” 
was a translation of Stephen Foster 
ideas into pure motion. “The Sound 
of Darkness” included a splendid role 
for Mr. Shawn as a sightless king, a 
worthy successor to his “Sundered 
Majesty” and “The Bajour” of recent 
seasons. 

Pauline Koner and her company 
were admirable in “The Shining 
Dark”, suggested by the life of Helen 
Keller. Donald Saddler and his group, 
including Maria Karnilova, were com- 
pelling in the Tennessee Williams 
story, “This Property Is Condemned”, 
and strong individuality rather than 
as an ensemble in the premiere of 
“Winesburg, Ohio”, based on Sher- 
wood Anderson stories. 

The field of classic ballet was rep- 
Tesented by Mia Slavenska and Andre 
Eglevsky, Tania Karina and Oleg 
Sabine, Nina Novak and George Zo- 
Tich, Irina Kovalska and Edmund 
Novak, Irina Borowska and Kenneth 
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Johnson, Violette Verdy and Scott 
Douglas, and Barbara Fallis and 
Royes Fernandez. 

The ethnic field brought the first 
United States appearance of the Na- 
tional Dancers of Ceylon, in Kandyan 
dances. Geoffrey Holder and Com- 
pany featured dances of Trinidad and 
the Caribbean. Carola Goya and 
Matteo offered ethnic cameos. Indi- 
vidual artists were Shrimathni Gina 
and Ram Gopal of India, Sahomi 
Tachibana of Japan, and Teresita La 
Tana in flamenco dances. 

Mati and Hari, as well as Lotte 
Goslar, kept their audiences smiling 
and Daniel Nagrin and Jean Cebron 
were soloists in modern dance works. 

Mr. Shawn, in fine form as he ap- 
proached 67 years of age, made his 
customary curtain speech before every 
performance, adding greatly to the 
delight and knowledge of his hearers, 
who ranged from camp delegations to 
distinguished visitors from the larger 
cities. —John F. Kyes 


New Chamber Ensemble 


Bows in San Francisco 


San Francisco. — Late August 
brought the introduction of a new 
chamber-music group known as the 
San Francisco String Ensemble. Com- 
prising 13 symphony players, organ- 
ized by Zaven Melikian, and spon- 
sored by Frank de Bellis, who invited 
the public to hear the group’s first 
program, the ensemble was greeted 
and cheered by a capacity audience 
in the Veterans’ Auditorium. 

Italian music—most of it loaned 
by the sponsor, who is an ardent col- 
lector of old Italian scores and rec- 
ords—was the order of the night. 
The program brought Sammartini’s 
Concerto in D minor, Op. 11, No. 4; 
Durante’s Concerto in A major, No. 
6; Vivaldi’s concerto in D minor, 
Op. 9, No. 8, and his Concerto in B 
flat major, Op. 9, No. 9; Veracini’s 
Fovr Pieces for Strings, edited by 
E. Bonelli; Rossini’s Sonata in C ma- 
jor, No. 3; and, midway in the pro- 
gram as its one modern note, Cesare 
Brero’s Concerto for String Orches- 
tra (1936). Except for the Sammar- 





tini, all works were new to the city’s 
concert audiences. The playing was 
all first-class. 

If the public will respond at the 
box office to the degree it responded 
to the invitations, the future of the 
ensemble will be assured. That it 
makes an excellent asset to the city’s 
musical life was obvious from _ its 
first appearance. 

he Pop concerts conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler have been continuing 
on an intermittent schedule, with the 
usual turnaway crowds. Soloists, 
mostly from the Bay area, are in 
many cases making orchestral debuts. 
Not so Samuel Lipman, who returned 
to the scene of earlier triumphs and 
scored again with the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto No. 1. 

Grace Bumbry,  mezzo- ‘soprano 
from Los Angeles, scored in arias 
from “Jeanne d’Arc” and “A Masked 
Ball”, on Aug. 2. Josepha Heifetz, 
pianist, and William Hinton, bari- 
ione, divided solo honors on Aug. 5. 
Miss Heifetz played the Gershwin 
Concerto and Mr. Hinton was heard 
in an aria from “Andrea Chenier” 
and in “Old Man River”. On Aug. 





23, John Delevoryas played the 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1. 

Best of the debut soloists so far 
was the violinist Zaven Melikian, who 
played Lalo’s * ‘Symphonie Espagnole” 
in the true French-Spanish style, with 
all its sensitivity, nuance and bril- 
liance. He is a regular member of 
the orchestra, but obviously has had 
much experience as a concert artist. 
On the strength of his debut recital 
of last season the Music Critics’ Circle 
awarded him this solo appearance. 

—Marjory M. Fisher 


Minnesota Centennial 
To Have Music Festival 


St. Paul, Minn.—Twenty-two events, 
ranging from folk music to sym- 
phonic concerts, are scheduled dur- 
ing the Minnesota Centennial Music 
Festival, to be held from Oct. 16 
through Nov. 8. Performing will be 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Duluth 
Symphony, St. Paul Civic Opera 
Association, University of Minnesota 
band, and many other musical or- 
ganizations. 
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An important survey of American 
music from its earlier generations to 
the present time will be offered dur- 
ing the 1958-59 season by the New 
York Philharmonic with Leonard 
Bernstein, its musical director, con- 
ducting. Twenty-three composers will 
be represented in the survey by 
twenty-seven works. All of the com- 
posers were born in the United States 
with the exception of Paris-born Ed- 
gar Varése and Berlin-born Lukas 
Foss. 

The guest conductors will comple- 
ment the American series by empha- 
sizing in their programs music of 
Italy, France, Germany, Austria and 
England. 

During the season Mr. Bernstein 
will also conduct a Handel Festival 
commemorating the 200th anniver- 
sary of Handel’s death, and a Baroque 
series, in addition to numerous works 
from the standard repertoire. 

The season is divided into eight 
periods, four conducted by Mr. Bern- 
stein, four by the guest conductors. 

The American music on Mr. Bern- 
stein’s first period of concerts, Oc- 
tober 2-26, will be devoted to com- 
posers of the older generations, with 
the exception of the opening work 
of the season, Schuman’s American 
Festival Overture, a work chosen for 
reasons implicit in its title. The other 
compositions chosen are by Ives, Gil- 
bert, MacDowell, Foote, Ruggles, 
Riegger, and Chadwick. 

From Nov. 27 through Dec. 21, 
Mr. Bernstein’s survey will highlight 
American music of the Twenties, in- 
cluding works by Varése, Copland, 
and Gershwin. 

The third section of the American 
music survey, from Jan. 29 through 
Feb. 22, will be devoted to the music 
written “from the crash through the 
second World War.” Featured works 
will be by Barber, Randall Thompson, 
Harris, Piston, Sessions, and Virgil 
Thomson. 

The final segment of Mr. Bern- 
stein’s American music survey will be 
devoted to music of the young gener- 


Philharmonic’s American Survey 


ation of composers, including Ken- 
neth Gaburo, Lukas Foss, William 
Russo, Ned Rorem, Irving Fine, and 
Easley Blackwood. 

Thomas Schippers, the first guest 
conductor of the season (Oct. 30 to 
Nov. 9), will feature in his concerts 
music of Italian composers, among 
them Casella, Zafred, Rossini, Paga- 
nini. 

Herbert von Karajan will conduct 
from Nov. 13 to 23, and will devote 
his programs to music of German and 
Austrian composers, with works by 
Webern, Mozart, Richard Strauss, 
and Beethoven. 

Sir John Barbirolli’s concerts from 
Jan. 1 through 25 will feature English 
composers, among them Elgar, Ar- 
nold, Barbirolli, Walton, and Holst. 

Music of France will be the focal 
point on the programs of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, who will conduct from 
Feb. 26 through March 22. Principal 
works will be by Roussel, Schmitt, 
Barraud, Saint-Saens, Chausson, Ber- 
lioz, and Debussy. 


Verdi Work Opens 
Philadelphia Series 


Philadelphia—The Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company plans to pre- 
sent eight operas during this season, 
which opened on Sept. 25 with a 
performance of “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera”. Other works to be included in 
the repertory are “Carmen”, “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”, “La Traviata”, 
“Madama Butterfly”, “La Bohéme”, 
and Aida”. There will be also two 
extra performances to be announced 
at a later date. 

Among the singers scheduled to 
appear are Licia Albanese, Anita 
Cerquetti, Herva Nelli, Nell Rankin, 
Giuseppe Campora, Kurt Baum, 
Cesare Valletti, Rudolph Petrak, 
Cesare Bardelli, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Gerhard Pechner, Belen Amparan, 
William Wilderman, Richard Cassilly, 
Frank Valentino, Giulietta Simionato, 
Frank Guarrera, Nicola Moscona, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Leyla Gencer, 
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. Daniele Barioni, and Gloria Lane. 


Pablo Casals To Play 
On United Nations Day 


Pablo Casals has accepted an in- 
vitation to play in the United Nations 
Day celebration on Oct. 24, to be 
held at the United States General As- 
sembly Hall in New York City. This 
will be his first appearance in the 
continental United States since the 
end of World War II. 

He was also formally invited to 
come to Washington to be honored by 
the Organization of American States 
for his work on behalf of peace and 
better world understanding. 

CBS Television will record the UN 
Concert on videotape and present it 
as a 90-minute special program on 
Oct. 26. 


Oklahoma City Group 
Lists Season’s Events 


Oklahoma City.—The 22nd season 
of the Oklahoma City Symphony will 
consist of 12 subscription concerts, 
under the direction of Guy Fraser 
Harrison. 

Soloists will include Carol Neilson, 
Isaac Stern, John Sebastian, Johanna 
Martzy, Moura Lympany, Victoria de 
| los Angeles, Leon Fleisher, Marcel 
| Grandjany, and Jacques Abram. 
| _ The Great Artists Series, sponsored 

by the orchestra’s Women’s Commit- 








Tarby Photo 


After their concert for the Auburn (N. Y.) Civic Music Association 
Genia Nemenoff, Pierre Luboshutz, and Boris Goldovsky meet with local 
officers. From the left: Ray T. Starr, president; John Naskiewicz, vice- 
president and president-elect; Mr. Goldovsky; Miss Nemenoff; Mr. Lubo- 
shutz; Mrs. Lyndon A. Haight and Mrs. Theodore A. Busch, co-chairmen 


of membership drive 





tee, will present Melachrino and his 
Orchestra, the Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Mischa Elman, and Jan Peerce. 


New York Philharmonic 
Elects Board Chairman 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York Philhar- 
monic on Sept. 16, Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jr. was elected to the Chairman- 
ship of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Houghton, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board since 1956 and a board mem- 
ber for seven years, succeeds Floyd 
G. Blair, who has held the office 
since January, 1956. Prior to Mr. 
Blair’s election to Chairmanship of 
the Board, he had been a director 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety for 19 years and its president 
for six years. 


Oakland Symphony 
Conducted by Bellugi 


Oakland, Calif. — Oakland Sym- 
phony, under its new conductor, 
Floretine-born Piero Bellugi, has an- 
nounced plans for its 1958-59 season, 
expanded to six concerts in place of 
the traditional four, and in two of 
them co-operating with the newly or- 
ganized Oakland Symphony Concert 
Chorus directed by Byron Graber. 

The season will open Oct. 28 with 
Beethoven’s Ninth. Soloists will be 
Mona Ry-Anderson, Leonard Wecks, 
Donna Petersen, and Edgar Jones. 

A concert on Dec. 16 will feature 
Dave Brubeck and his quartet in 
“Dialogs for Jazz Combo and Sym- 
phony Orchestra” by his _ brother, 
Howard Brubeck, chairman of music 
at San Diego State College, who will 
conduct it. On the same program Lilli 
Bonde of New York will play a world 
premiere of Tcherepnine’s “Fantasy 
for Piano and Orchestra”. 

Haig Yaghjian, conductor of the 
Fresno Philharmonic and winner of 
this year’s conducting competition of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
will guest-conduct Jan. 27, including 
Bernstein’s “Jeremiah” symphony 
and the West Coast premiere of 
Charles Jones’ “Little Symphony for 
the New Year.” 

An operatic concert on March 10 
will present Grace Bumbry in arias 





and a concert performance of the | 


second act of Gluck’s “Orfeo.” 


A contemporary program March | 
10 will include Robert Kurka’s two- | 


piano concerto, 
Peggy Salkind as soloists, and Bar- 
tok’s “Two Portraits” with Hans 
Basserman, new concertmaster, as 
soloist. 


Music inspired by Shakes- 


with Milton and | 






peare will complete the season May 
10 


Mr. Basserman, the new concert- 
master, former concertmaster of Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, the Israel Philhar- 
monic and other orchestras, and more 
recently assistant concertmaster in 
Chicago, is on the facuity of the San 
Francisco Conservatory. —C. G. 


Mary Bran Offers 
Varied Series 


Mary Bran, one of the leading im- 
presarios in Southern California, has 
returned from Europe to open a series 
of varied music and dance events 
during her 18th season. 

The presentations will include the 
Ceylon National Dancers, the Sinha- 
lese Troup, Jose Greco and his Com- 
pany, and, through arrangements with 
S. Hurok, Vladimir Ashkenazy, piano; 
Igor Besrodni, violin; Zara Dolouk- 
hanova, mezzo soprano; and Andres 
Segovia, guitar. 

For the first time in the United 
States, Miss Bran will present the 
Italian singers Adriana Delli, soprano, 
and Giuseppe Zecchillo, baritone. 


Rochester Philharmonic 
Announces Soloists 


Rochester, N. Y.—The 1958-59 
season of the Rochester Philharmonic 
under its permanent conductor, Theo- 
dore Bloomfield, will open on Oct. 30. 

Guest conductors will be Leopold 
Stokowski, Jean Martinin, Josef Krips, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Georg Solti, Pierre 
Monteux, Howard Mitchell, and Guy 
Fraser Harrison. 

Solo assignments were given to 
Rosalind Elias, Gary Graffman, Ania 
Dorfmann, Ronald Leonard, and 
Byron Janis. 

A special concert on Jan. 8 will 
feature the Rochester Oratorio Soci- 
ety, Theodore Hollenbach, director. 








SING IN OPERA! 


COMMUNITY OPERA, INC. 


(A non-profit membership organization! 


GLADYS MATHEW, PRES. 
40 East Sist St., New York BU 8-6704 


OPERA GUIDE THEATRE CO. 


Pasquale Rubino, General Dir. 


“LA WALLY” by A. Catalani 


Sunday Nov.9—Sunday Nov. 16 at 2:30 p.m. 
Casa Italiana—Columbia University 
Benefit of Endowment Fund 


Cibelli-Lumpkin-Lo Monaco-Konrad-F leetwood 
Albora-Simeone-Monachino-Delys-Rubino, Cond. 


Now Casting 1959 S:ason Phone AD 4-4654 
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DUCATIONAL television is 
E; very much in the news again, 

especially in New York, 
where a 35-hour-a-week program 
of televised educational courses in 
the city’s schools has just been in- 
augurated. Accordingly, a back- 
ward glance and a forward look at 
the potentials of the medium for 
musical education may be in order, 
although the surface of its possi- 
bilities have, as yet, barely been 
scratched. 

While New York is the hub of 
the television industry, some of the 
local television stations in the 
smaller communities have been 
more enterprising in presenting ex- 
perimental programs. One in Mil- 
waukee presented a series of tele- 
casts devoted to music on its high- 
est level; not only did it win an 
overwhelming response from its 
viewers—it drew an average audi- 
ence of 200,000—but it received a 
higher Nielson rating than the big- 
name network shows with which 
it competed on prime evening time. 
What is more, the sponsor had to 
build a new plant to handle the 
increased business that the pro- 
gram brought in. During the 50 
weeks this program was on the air, 
there was only one complaint from 
the viewers —the 15-minute pro- 
gram was all too short! 

The telecasts referred to were 
those given by the young American 
pianist Frank Glazer, a native of 
Wisconsin and erstwhile pupil of 
Artur Schnabel, whose playing has 
won him critical acclaim abroad as 
well as here. To do the telecasts, 
Mr. Glazer commuted by plane 
weekly from his home in New 
York. The telecasts originated on 
“Playhouse 15” over the Milwau- 
kee-Journal station WTMJ-TV and 
were sponsored by a laundry 
service. 


Refused to Compromise 


After a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the pianist in his spacious 
studio overlooking Central Park, it 
was easy to understand why this 
series was so successful. Mr. 
Glazer is not only a brilliantly 
equipped pianist, he possesses a 
probing and inquiring mind, and 
he has the ability to present his 
ideas and the thousand and one 
facts about music that he has at 
his tongue’s tip in a clear, articu- 
late, friendly and interesting man- 
ner. Part of his success with this 
venture, he believes, was the fact 
that he refused to compromise his 
artistic integrity by either talking 
or playing down to his audience. 

“I never cut a note for expedi- 
ency,” he told me as we discussed 
the problems of musical education 
In particular and the potentialities 

as a medium. “My re- 
marks,” he added, “were always 
Meant to stimulate thought and I 
was careful not to rub them in. I 
stuck to the facts. Fortunately, I 
Was not interrupted by the com- 
mercials. They came at the begin- 
ning and the end. That left me 11 
minutes to get in my comments 
and playing. My objective was to 
Interest people in good music 
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elementary school 


Frank Glazer instructs sixth- and eighth-grade child- 
ren at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee campus 


ie ig 
Curtis Stedman 


Frank Glazer—A Pioneer 


In Educational Television 


By RaraEL KAMMERER 


rather than to educate them with 
a Capital E. 

“I always made an_ integrated 
program. For example, since 
Washington’s birthday and 
Chopin’s fall on the same day, and 
since both were passionately dedi- 
cated to individual liberty, I tied 
them in together. I played Bee- 
thoven’s little-known Variations on 
‘God Save the King’, explaining 
that many nations have used the 
tune as a national anthem; a 
charming Gavotte by a contempo- 
rary of Washington, Alexander 
Reinagle; and Chopin’s ‘Revolu- 
tionary’ Etude. 


Christmas Program 


“One of my Christmas programs 
was devoted to a single piece, ‘In 
Dulci Jubilo’, done in different 
ways. I invited a mixed quartet 
from the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee to assist me and had 
them sing the first verse of the 
carol in Gesius’ simple harmoniza- 
tion and the second in Bach’s more 
complex harmonization, while in 
the third and fourth the Gesius and 
Bach versions were sung side by 
side. In my explanatory remarks 
I mentioned that this was known 
as a ‘macaronic’ chorale. I then 
played on the piano one of Bach’s 
organ versions of the tune, and 
closed with Liszt’s setting of it, 
‘The Shepherds at the Manger’, 
from the “Weinachtsbaum’. 

“In arranging my programs I 
stuck to four cardinal guiding prin- 
ciples, headed the Familiar; the 
Brilliant; the True Story behind the 
work; and the Novelty. The afore- 
mentioned Beethoven and Reinagle 
works, and the Aaron Copland 
Piano Variations, which I played at 


the final telecast, would be con- 
sidered among the latter.” 

The idea for a television show 
was sparked in the pianist’s mind 
by his wife, the former Ruth Gev- 
alt, a concert singer and a fine 
pianist in her own right. She had 
been impressed with the hold Mr. 
Glazer had on his audiences when 
occasionally he would make some 
impromptu prefatory remarks 
about the works he was playing. 
It was while participating in the 
summer festival of music at Wis- 
consin State College in 1955 that 
the Glazers first approached Russ 
Winnie, assistant manager of the 
Milwaukee-Journal station, who 
offered to put the program on the 
air if a sponsor could be found. 


Search for Sponsor 


“At first,” Mr. Glazer admits, 
“we met with the usual skepticism. 
But it so happened that I was inter- 
viewed on WTMJ-TV, and Albert 
B. Adelman, of the Adelman 
Laundry Company, sponsor of 
‘Playhouse 15’, heard me and was 
impressed. He agreed to give the 
program a try every other week for 
three times. The sponsor’s concern, 
naturally, was not to lose his au- 
dience. After the first telecast, he 
said, ‘That looked real pro! we'll 
have to try it every week for six 
times.’ 

“The huge success of the ven- 
ture was really beyond our expec- 
tations. It confirmed my faith in 
the tremendous possibilities of tele- 
vision for the dissemination of 
good music. The medium, too, 
provides an opportunity to explain 
and play music that is not always 
suitable for concert performances. 
Its educational advantages in teach- 








Educational Feature 





ing a vast body of students the fun- 
damental principles and theory of 
an art like music are incalculable. 
In piano teaching alone, the cam- 
era can do wonders in showing the 
hands on the keyboard from so 
many different angles. 

“Television will never, of course, 
supplant the private teacher, for 
there is one thing it cannot do and 
that is check on the pupil. It is 
one thing to be told, or shown, how 
to do a thing and another to do it. 
In many respects, however, it can 
be a great time saver. 

‘“The important factor in teach- 
ing music on television is how to 
make it interesting. And that is 
where the personality of the 
teacher comes in. Some think that 
personality doesn’t count, but I 
believe it is of prime importance. 
The teacher who hopes to succeed 
in this medium must be dynamic. 
He will have to have an open mind 
and be constructive and positive in 
his attitude and approach. People 
waste so much time in being nega- 
tive! The sitzfleisch for researcn, 
an understanding of styles, the 
study of musicology, kinesthetics, 
etc., may be of help, but in the 
final analysis one must come to 
grips with the instrument.” 


Own Technician 


Few pianists, it might be added 
here, have come to grips with their 
instrument to the extent that Mr. 
Glazer has. He has not been con- 
tent to master his instrument as a 
pianist and leave the mechanics of 
it to the technician. He is his own 
technician, having studied the tun- 
ing and repairing of pianos from 
the ground up—a knowledge that 
stands him in good stead on his 
tours when a tuner is not immedi- 
ately available. It also has given 
him a clearer insight into the in- 
strument’s capabilities and limita- 
tions, particularly as it relates 
to the all-important subject of 
pedaling, and it has helped him in 
solving many knotty problems at 
the keyboard. 

“Half-pedaling”, he insists, “is a 
misnomer. You might just as well 
refer to quarter - pedaling, eighth - 
pedaling, or 16th-pedaling! It all 
depends on how the dampers of a 
particular piano are adjusted in the 
first place—few of them are ever 
properly aligned—and what effect 
you want to get. You might, for 
instance, just want them to barely 
graze the strings. Would that be 
half-pedaling?” 

“The pianist”, Mr. Glazer went 
on to say, “has much to contend 
with, aside from the difficulty of 
finding an apartment where he can 
practice undisturbed, unhampered 
and with a free mind. The instru- 
ment itself poses many problems 
over which he has no control, so 
to speak, yet which bear a direct 
relationship to his playing and can- 
not be ignored. The size of the in- 
strument, the condition of the 
voicing, whether the sounding 
board is still arched or whether it 
has ‘kettled’, as they say in the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 


Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 
Hotel Ansonia, Bway & oe oe NY 23 
SU 7-1514 od SU 7-33 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—NyYSTA 
344 W. 72nd St., NYC EN 2-9115 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING * NYSTA and NATS 
17 East 86th St., N. Y. AT 9-5308 


JEANNE DEEB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Voice Fac.: Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
188 Lincoln Pi., Bkiyn 17 ST 9-0805 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


Teacher of Singing 


2 Orchard Pkwy., White Plains, N. Y. 
WH 9-3200 MEMBER N.A.T.S. 

















CLAIRE GELDA 
Voice Production and Coaching 


17 W. 73rd St., NYC 





MARJORIE GORDON 
Vocal Faculty Duquesne Univ., Pitts. 


4533 Doizell Pi. Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


MARINKA GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





333 Central Park W., NYC 


DORIS HAVENS 


Coloratura Soprano—Teacher 
“Waterman’s European Festivals” 
Olive Carr, Pianist-Teacher 
1405 Steinway Hail, 


AC 2-7573 











LOLA HAYES 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 5th Ave., N. Y. C TR 6-2989 





FREDERICK HAYWOOD 
Teacher of Singing 
Author of “Universal Song” 
416 So. Salina St. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


CECILE JACOBSON 
Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
143 Carnegie Hall, NYC 19 





CO 5-3415 


ROBERT KINANDER 


Voice 
Member N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
150 West 58th St., NYC Ci 7-6373 


PROF. MAX KLEIN 


Vienna’s Distinguished Voice Builder 
in NEW YORK 
344 W. 72 St., NYC 23 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman Sch. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


JULIA LAURENCE 
“A Good Singing Teacher 
is Worth 1,000 Regrets” 


160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 
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The Hartt College of Music of the 
University of Hartford opened an- 
other of its piano series on Oct. 6 
with a recital by Leo Rewinski. 
Artists scheduled to appear later were 
Irene Kahn and Moshe Paranov, duo- 
pianists with the Hartt Symphony, 
Nov. 10; William Masselos, guest 
artist, Dec. 1; Leonard Seeber, Feb. 9; 


| and Raymond Hanson, April 6. The 


| in Singing” 


| Streich 


series is free to the public. 


Winifred Cecil, director of the “Joy 
series at Town Hall in 
New York, has announced that it 
will open its tenth season on Nov. 17. 
The course will comprise ten Monday 
sessions, from 5:30 to 7:15 p.m., and 
will deal with song literature through 
actual performance by present and 
aspiring singers. Student singers will 
compete during the course for a Town 
Hall Award recital. 


James Shomate’s plans for this sea- 
son include his sixth consecutive fall 
tour as accompanist for Risé Stevens; 
recitals with Suzanne Danco in No- 
vember and December, and with Rita 
in January and February. 
While in New York, he will continue 


| teaching at his East 57th Street studio. 


TR 7-8137 | 


Pierre Bernac has promised to con- 
duct some classes in Mr. Shomate’s 
studio next summer. 


Carl Bamberger, director of the 
opera and orchestra departments at 
the Mannes College of Music, is also 
giving a course in the problems and 
techniques of advanced conducting, as 


| a new addition to the Hunter College 
| graduate curriculum. 


Lola Hayes’s pupil, Margaret Tynes, 
sang on the Ed Sullivan show in Au- 
gust and was re-engaged for five more 
appearances during this season. The 
soprano will also be heard this fall 
as Lady Macbeth in the Verdi opera, 


| in Toronto under the direction of Emil 
| Cooper. 


New York 19, N. Y. | 


Zenka Stayna has reopened her 
studio in New York. She not only 
will take voice students but also coach 
students in opera roles in five lan- 
guages. 


Among the faculty of the 22nd 
season of the New England Music 
Camp were members of the Baltimore 
City College, the Eastman School of 
Music, the Hartt College of Music, 
the City College of New York, Wes- 
tern Michigan University, Brown 
University, Ursinus College, and the 
Potsdam State Teachers College. 


Auditions for the D. Hendrik Ez- 
erman piano scholarship were held 


| on Sept. 25 at the Philadelphia Con- 


servatory of Music. it entitles the 
winner to a $400 scholarship for 


| study with Eduard Steuermann. 


Edith Stephen has opened a new 
dance studio at the St. Marks Play- 
house, 133 Second Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. Miss Stephen has avpeared 
with her own company, with Jose 


| Limon and Doris Humphrey, with 


TR 3-5736 | 


Mary Wigman in Germany, and with 
the late Rudolph Laban in England. 


Julia Grimes, a pupil of Charles 
Reading, has won first prize in the 
Irish Feis Vocal Competitions which 
were held in Newton, Mass. 


The Peabody Conservatory opened 
a series of six faculty concerts on 
Oct. 2. Scheduled to appear are Dan- 
iel Ericourt, piano; Richard Kay, 
cello; Victor Laderoute, tenor; Robert 


Gerle, violin; and Clarence Snyder, 
organ. 


Doris Havens, coloratura soprano | 
and teacher, who is opening a New | 


York studio this fall, spent a busy 


summer concertizing in New Eng- 
land. Among her appearances were | 


concerts at Rye Beach, New Hamp- 
shire and Ogunquit, Maine. Miss 
Havens will be heard in a recital this 
season at the New York Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Sarah Caldwell, chairman of the 
department of music theatre in Bos- 
ton University’s School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, teaches a new course 
for singers, “Musical Dramatics and 
Coaching,” in the department’s ex- 


panded fall program. Miss Caldwell | 


teaches the course in conjunction with 


Ludwig Bergmann, assistant profes- | 


sor of music theatre. 


Kathrine Parker, pianist and fac- 
ulty member of the Juilliard School 
of Music, Preparatory Division, has 
reopened her private studio opposite 
the school on Claremont Avenue, 
N.Y.C. Miss Parker, a graduate and 
former member of the piano faculty 
of the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, has concertized extensively in 
the Middle West. She has studied 
with Wiktor Labunski, Olga Sama- 
roff, Rosina Lhevinne, and Adele 
Marcus, and has served as an assist- 
ant to Mme. Lhevinne for several 
years. 


Mu Phi Epsilon, national music 
sorority, has awarded three Sterling- 
Mathias Scholarships to girls attend- 
ing the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Mich., this past summer. 
The recipients were Ann M. Wood- 
ward, violist, of Northfield, Minn.; 
Dayna Larason, oboist, of Shattuck, 
Okla.; and Margaret Shultz, cellist, 
of Evanston, Ill. 


The Boston University’s Art Cen- 
ter which was created iast year is 
offering its first courses for children, 
teenagers, and adults this fall. The 
courses will range from music criti- 
cism to a Teen Theatre. They will also 
include folk singing, and family les- 
sons for the recorder. 


The Opera Workshop of the New 
York College of Music opened its 
season in September. The workshop, 
which is under the direction of Albert 
Felmar and Siegfried Landau offers 
comprehensive training in all phases 
of operatic productions. 


conducting will be introduced at the | 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music | 


this year by Boris Koutzen, head of 
the violin department. 


The Opera Workshop of Hunter 
College held a special audition of 
singers for membership on Sept. 25. 
The workshop is under the direction 
of Rose Landver. The musical direc- 
tor is William Tarrasch. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
appointed Ruth Kumin and Nancy 
Voigt to the piano faculty. Two for- 
mer members, Penelope Draper and 
Gerald Dallesandro have returned, 


and Alma Karber has been appointed | 
_EMERICH MEMORY 


Benar He‘fetz, concert cellist and | 


librarian. 


teacher, has returned to New York 


after a successful year of concertiz- | 
ing in Europe and the United States. 





Lydia LINDGREN-QUERZé 
Formerly of Chicago Opera Co, 
pete greater tone beauty, 
ore power, and wider range. 
853 7th Ave., NY (Apt. 11C) CO 6-5779 


MARJORIE MITTON | 


Soprano—Teacher—Concert—O pera 
Special Classes in English Diction 
7 West 96th St., NYC « UN 5-4739 « NYSTA 


FLORENCE MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 
N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
160 W. 73 St., NYC TR 7-5760 & 7-6709 


MARQUESA de PORCELL/ 
VOICE SPECIALIST-CONSULTANT 
Former Ist Asst. to Prof. E. 


Herbert-Caesari, teacher of Cieli 
> Carnegie H NYC 
E 8-8221 or su S270 


VERNE REIDER 
TEACHER OF STARS 
For Greater Artistry ask about 
“Voc A Pan” (Pat. Pending) 
162 W. 54 St., NYC 19 Cl 7-0516 


ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch, Inge Manskj 
(form. Met. Op.) and other artists, 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


BRIER STOLLER (Lily Paget) 


HEAD OF VOICE DEPARTMENTS 
Pittsfield Community Music School 


Miss Hall’s School * PITTSFIELD, Mass. 























|DOLF SWING 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music + 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of 
Singing * NATS and NyYsTA 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 TR 7-588? 


NUTA THORNER 


Teacher of Voice and Diction 
152 W. 57 St., NYC CO 5-8909 


LILI WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement * Faculty N. Y. 
College of Music 

Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 


MRS. JEANE WOOLFORD 


Voice and Diction 
Eastman Sch. 1922-47; Amer. Th. Wing 
562 West End Ave., NYC TR 3-8710 








BU 8-779! 











| CORNELL OF IOWA 


A seminar in the art of advanced | 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut BeckuHetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 





DALCROZE 
School of Music 
Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 


training school in the Americas. 
161 E, 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 








Training Course for Professionals 
CO 5-0838 
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315 W. 57th St., NYC 
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CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 





336 Central Perk West, NY 25 Ri 9-4922 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 








534 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 
GEORGE noone coment 
va age Bone 
Beginners and P; ‘ow ome 
236 E. 74 St., NYC BU 8-2465 





JANE HOHFELD 
Chamber Music Pianist * Soloist 
with quartets * Tours with artists 

230 28th Ave. San Francisco, Callf. 

GLADYS MAYO 

Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC 


PIERRE MOSONYI 
Pianist-Teacher * Coach and 
Accompanist for Opera and Concert 
363 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 6-4886 


KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 
Preparatory Division 
185 Cleremoat Ave., NYC 


ROSE RAYMOND 
Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of MaTTHAyY Principles 
320 W. Séth St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


ESTHER SELINSKY 
Pianist-Teacher 
hnique and Musicianship 


At Bet Also M Th 
Pa nar N.Y.C. an EL 5.6000 





MO 2-6114 








UN 4-6020 











SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevp AM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. &7th St., NYC Ci 7-7235 


LUISA STOJOWSKA 
(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski) 
Pianist-Teacher 
16 E. 9% St., NYC 28 





SA 2-6966 


STRINGS 


PAUL DOKTOR 


VIOLIST . 
Fac. ay woe Col. * Colorado Col. ~ 


Summer A yA oo Selzbur 
171 W. Ey = “nrc 7-1648 


BENAR HEIFETZ 


CELLIST 
Now teaching in N.Y.C: & Great Neck 











30 Deep Dele Dr., Gt. Neck, LI! ‘HU 97-3264 





THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist 


110 West 94th St. New York, N. ¥. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Violinist-Teacher 
Fac. Manhattan School of Music 
336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


ELENA VALDI 








Guitar—Artist Teacher 
New York: 1202 Carnegie Hall 
Queens: HI 1-0354 


CO 5-4725 
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Last year he was named Visiting Pro- 
fessor for cello and chambermusic at 
the University of Indiana. Mr. Heif- 
etz resumed teaching at his studios 
aaa York City and Great Neck, 
L.L 


The Opera Guide Theatre will 
present “La Wally”, lyric opera by 
Alfredo Catalani, on Nov. 9 at the 
Casa Italiana, Columbia University. 
Pasquale Rubino will be the musical 
director. 


The 14th annual convention of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City from 
Dec. 27 through 30. An important 
feature of the convention will be the 
exhibits of materials of interest to 
voice teachers, furnished by publish- 
ers, record companies, educational 
institutions, piano manufacturers, and 
other ailied industries. 


The Boston Conservatory of Music 
announced the appointment of Rob- 
ert W. Dumm as Dean and member 
of the faculty. Mr. Dumm will com- 
bine teaching with his administrative 
duties, serving as assistant to Alfred 
Mirovitch in the master piano class. 


Solon Alberti has returned to New 
York after completing his 27th an- 
nual summer teaching sessions in the 
west and south. Mr. Alberti is direc- 
tor of the teacher’s workshop at the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City. 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski will make 
three flying visits to Winter Park, 
Florida, this season in order to per- 
form concerts and give daily master 
classes at the Rollins College Con- 
serv of Music. During his visits 
of one week each in October, January 
and April, Mr. Horszowski will also 
give private lessons to the most ad- 
vanced Conservatory students and 
selected alumni. 


Oberlin Students 
Leave for Salzburg 


Oberlin, Ohio. — Ninety “om, 
representing the entire junior class of 
the Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music, sailed on Sept. 24 for Salz- 
burg, Austria, to spend the 1958-59 
academic year at the Salzburg Mo- 
zarteum. Coming from all sections 
of the United States, they represent 
a fairly accurate cross-section of the 
United States. 

During their year of study and 
travel abroad they will represent 
America to teachers and fellow stu- 


| dents. Most of the Oberlin students 


will live in a renovated 17th century 
castle, the Schloss Frohnburg, where 
they will share rooms with European 
— wherever it can be arranged. 

aoe experiment in music educa- 
ton is intermingling of Americans 
‘and Europeans is expected to advance 
international goodwill, providing a 
valuable cultural experience for stu- 
dents from both sides of the Atlantic. 


Lotte Lehmann 


Stages Rosenkavalier 


Santa Barbara, Calif—An event of 
major importance in the world of 
opera was Lotte Lehmann’s produc- 
tion of “Der Rosenkavalier”, which 
‘played to three capacity audiences in 
the Lobero Theatre in ta Barbara, 


August 26, 28 and 30. Many have 
heard Lehmann as Sophie in her early 
and also 


been ac- 


days with the Vienna 
as Octavian, and she 








Lois Townsend 
(left) and Enid 
Clement in Lotte 
Lehmann’s __spro- 
duction of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” at 
the Lobero The- 
atre in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 





claimed for her celebrated portrayal 


of the Marschallin in Strauss’s mas- 
terpiece. 

That Lehmann is a superb teacher 
and director of opera is by now well 
known. And those in Santa Barbara 
who love opera, are fortunate to see 
well integrated performances of the 
operas which she presents faithful to 
the tradition of the days when she 
was leading soprano of the Vienna 
Opera. In her production of “Der 
Rosenkavalier” every single character 
in the drama, was illumined by her 
insight, was a joy to behold. She was 
aided in this by beautiful sets de- 
signed by Frank Post and excellent 
props, costumes and makeup. 

Enid Clement, the Octavian, was 
the most faithful to the Lehmann 
original, and Lois Townsend suc- 
ceeded, where several more famous 
sopranos have failed, in making the 
Marschallin a princess. Patricia Jen- 
nings was one of the finest Sophies 
I have ever seen. Gifted with a beau- 
tiful voice, youth, charm, sensitivity, 
and with all a superb actress, she 
has everything that the role of Sophie 
requires. 

Maurice Abravanel maintained a 
just balance between the singers and 
the orchestra, but somehow the bril- 
liance and clarity of the Strauss or- 
chestration and the lilting beauty of 
the Viennese waltzes seemed to escape 
him. —William B. Collier, 3rd 


Delta Omicron Adds 
International Chapters 


Delta Omicron, the first professional 
music fraternity to establish collegiate 
chapters abroad, has announced the 
installation of such chapters in the 
Orient, as it begins the observance 
of its golden anniversary. 

The first international chapter was 
chartered last June 7, in the world’s 
largest university for women, Ewha 
Womans University, Seoul, Korea. 
Just a month later, on July 7, also 
in Seoul, there was installed the sec- 
ond international chapter, at Sook 
Myung Women’s University. 

Serving as the Installing Officer was 
Lenore Harpster Lutz, a missionary 
prominent in Korea as a _ concert 
artist and teacher, and a past national 
president of Delta Omicron. She was 
assisted by an alumna who joined the 
fraternity while a student at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Ill.—Eun Soo Kwak, now head of the 
organ department at Ewha Womans 
University. 

The 45 charter members of the 
Korean chapters include Young Yi 
Kim Sihn, dean of the College of 
Music and Fine Arts, and Tucksoon 
Min Kim, dean of the College of 
Music, Ewha Womans University; Ae 
Nae Lee, dean of the College of 
Music, Sook Myung Women’s Uni- 
versity; and Sun Yup Chai Choi, wife 
of the Korean Minister of Education. 











Musica|i Arts Committee 


Opens New York Chapter 


The National Committee for the 
Musical Arts; a group founded for 
the purpose of making awards and 
grants to promote ‘good music in the 
United States, officially welcomed its 
newly formed New York Chapter at 
a dinner given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Sept. 10. Chapters have already 
been organized in Rochester and Syra- 
cuse. 

Funds for the grants come from 
royalties donated by the distributors 
of a set of 24 long-play records, titled 
a ae, “The Basic Library of the 

World’s Greatest Music”, which are 
sold at low cost in supermarkets. An 
interim grant in the amount of $1500, 
already earned through such sales, 
was made to the Rochester and Syra- 
cuse chapters. 








Coach-Accompanist 


LUDWIG GREENBAUM 


Coach-Accompanist 
Available for New York Recitals 
40 W. 75th St., N. Y, 23 EN 2-3407 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach-Accompanist 
San Francisco Opera 


Fac. Mannes Coll. of Music 
160 W. 73rd St., TR 3-3432 


WALTER HATCHEK 


Coach-Accompanist of Eugene Cenley, 
Igor Gorin, Dolores Wilson 
Phones: Studio—CO 5-8909 Home: Li 4-1815 


MR. BYRL NEFF 
Coach-Accompanist 
675 West End Ave., NYC RI 9-7269 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


OF PARIS 
Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 £. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E. 57th St., NYC 


MAX WALMER 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St., NYC JU 2-6121 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, NYC 10 56-2431 


LOIS WANN 

Oboist—Teacher 
Fac.: Juill., N.Y. Coll., Bx. House, Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 
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Mayor F. H. 


LaGuardia (left) of New York visits the Unitea Arusts 


motion-picture studios, where Jascha Heifetz is making a film, for which 


William Wyler (right) is director 





Plans for the 54th season of the 
Metropolitan Opera have been made 
public. New singers engaged include 
Maria Caniglia, Risé Stevens, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Alessio de Paolis, Herbert 
Janssen, and Leonard Warren. The 
revivals will include Gluck’s “Orfeo 
and Euridice”, Verdi’s “Falstaff”, 
Charpentier’s “Louise”, Massenet’s 
“Thais”, and Mussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoft”. 


Major orchestras begin their sea- 
sons. The Boston Symphony opens its 
58th on Oct. 7, the concert inaugur- 
ating Serge Koussevitzky’s 15th con- 
secutive season as conductor, a record 
that has not been attained by any 
former conductor. The NBC Sym- 
phony, under Arturo Toscanini, enters 
upon its second season, on Oct. 15, 
the program including works by 
Vaughan Williams, Brahms, Martucci, 
and Tchaikovsky. The Philadelphia 
orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, 
embarks on its 39th season on Oct. 7. 
Mr. Ormandy is the orchestra’s newly 
appointed musical director. On Oct. 
20 the New York Philharmonic has 


its 97th opening. Nearing its century 
mark, the orchestra again has at its 
helm one of the youngest of the day’s 
leading symphony conductors—John 
Barbirolli. Both the Boston and the 
New York organizations played Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. 


Los Angeles Summer 
Season Breaks Records 


Los Angeles.—The summer season 
in Los Angeles closed with some 
fairly staggering attendance and in- 
come figures that broke all local 
records. Hollywood Bowl, with 31 
events, played to a total attendance 
of 331,217. This surpassed the for- 
mer high mark of the 1945 season, 
when attendance mounted to 306,692 
for 37 events. The 1958 season ex- 
ceeded that of 1957 by 66,603. Twelve 
events attracted more than 15,000 
people. The Tuesday and Thursday 
symphony series totaled 143,306 for 
17 concerts. 

The Greek Theatre gave 59 per- 
formances of seven different attrac- 
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tions to approximately 230,000 at- 
tendance and some $700,000 gross 
intake. Although “The Music Man” 
is still running in the Los Angeles 
Civic Light Opera Association series, 
it is estimated that the total attend- 
ance will mount to 402,500 and the 
gross intake $1,550,400. 

Hollywood Bowl’s Symphonies Un- 
der the Stars series closed Aug. 28 
with a tremendously moving perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Mr. 
Ormandy inspired the Roger Wagner 
Chorale, the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, and a quartet of first-rate 
soloists to an interpretation that was 
never too dramatic nor too operatic, 
yet that revealed the powerful emo- 
tional content of the music with ir- 
resistible eloquence. 

The soloists were Leontyne Price, 
soprano, who was in her usual fine 
vocal estate; Nan Merriman, mezzo, 
who has never sung so well here; 
Richard Verreau, a tenor who showed 
a firm and secure vocal equipment 
and sensitive musical taste; and Mc- 
Henry Boatwright, a baritone who 
sang his part with dignified authority 
and ample vocal means. The Roger 
Wagner Chorale surpassed even its 
previous notable achievements, and 
the orchestral playing was finely pro- 
portioned. 


Ormandy Conducts Brahms 


The symphony concert of Aug. 26, 
without a soloist, was distinguished by 
Mr. Ormandy’s masterly interpreta- 
tion of Brahms’s First Symphony. The 
program also contained John Vin- 
cent’s Symphony in One Movement, 
which scored with the public, the 
Bach-Ormandy Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, and Ravel’s “La Valse.” 

Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” is 
not usually considered material for 
student presentation, yet the perform- 
ance staged by Lotte Lehmann and 
her students at the Music Academy 
of the West in the Lobero Theater, 
Santa Barbara, Aug. 26, 28 and 30, 
was of remarkable quality. Mme. 
Lehmann’s lifetime of experience 
singing the three leading roles in this 
opera has given her supreme insight. 
into its character, and she was 
amazingly successful in imparting her 
knowledge to a group of gifted stu- 
dents. 

Not less noteworthy than the sing- 
ing and staging was the playing of 
the student orchestra, under Maurice 
Abravanel. The role of the Mars- 
challin was sung in two performances 
by Lois Townsend, in one by Kay 
McCracken. Enid Clement was the 
Octavian; Patricia Jennings, the So- 
phie; James Standard, the Ochs; and 
Charles Buffum, the Faninal. 

—Albert Goldberg 


New Chamber Series 
Announced by CAI 


A new chamber-music series will 
be sponsored by Concert Associates, 
Inc., in Carnegie Recital Hall in New 
York this season. Five programs are 
scheduled. The artists will include the 
Trio di Bolzano, Dec. 5; the La 
Salle String Quartet, Feb. 7; Philippe 
Entremont and Maurice Gendron, in 
sonatas for cello and piano, Feb. 27; 
Rampal and Veyron-LaCroix, in flute 
and keyboard music, March 17; Wal- 
ter Trampler and Gregory Tucker in 
viola and piano music, April 6 





Albuquerque, N.M.—The Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony, under its 
music director Maurice Bonney, has 
scheduled six concerts for the season. 
Soloists will include Ralph Berko- 
witz, James Bastien, Byron Janis, and 
Frances Magnes. 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 


BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 
BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 


Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Paul 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 
East First Ave. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Morton 
Rd 


Mooney, Cleve- 


1000 


HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 


Road, Armadale, Melbourne S.E. 
3, Victoria. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 
ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 125 Rue 
de l'Université, Paris 7 
GERMANY: H. H._ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. ; 
Peter Dragadze, Via San _ Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan. 
William Weaver, Via del Consolato 
6, Rome. 


MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 
NETHERLANDS: Lex van_ Delden, 


Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 


Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN: pare Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo |, 
Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 5 
Chemin Prevote, Cologny, Geneva. 


YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisas, Petrin- 


jska 13, Zagreb. 
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NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


Nevada Van Der Veer, 74, oratorio 
singer and former head of the voice 
department of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, died on Sept. 26 at the 
French Hospital in New York City. 

Mme. Van Der Veer received her 
early training in London under the 
tutelage of Victor Beigel, and also 
studied in Paris, New York, and with 
Michael Raucheisen in Berlin. Among 
her earliest appearances were those as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 
and the New York Oratorio Society 
in 1908-09. She was also soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. In 
the 1920s she appeared regularly in 
recitals in the United States and sang 
also in Berlin and London, In 1927 
she sang with the Philadelphia Civic 


’ Opera in “Lohengrin” and “Goetter- 


daemmerung.” Between 1920 and 1923 
she and her husband, the late Reed 
Miller, operated the Van Der Veer 
Miller Summer School in Lake 
George, N. Y. From 1934 to 1950 
she headed the voice department of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. Re- 
turning to New York she taught pri- 
vately until a year ago. 


LUIGI VILLA 


Paterson, N. J.—Luigi Villa, a 
former staff member of the Metro- 
politan Opera, died here on Sept. 10 
after a long illness. He was 63 years 


Mr. Villa was for 18 years secre- 
tary to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the Met- 
ropolitan general manager. After Ed- 
ward Johnson succeeded Mr. Gatti 
in 1936, Mr. Villa became executive 
secretary to the new manager. He 
retired in 1944. 

Surviving are his widow, his 93- 
year-old father, and a brother. 


ALFRED PICCAVER 


Vienna.—Alfred Piccaver, former 
tenor of the Vienna State Opera, died 
here on Sept. 23. He was 74 years 
old 


Mr. Piccaver was born in Lincoln- 
shire, England, but came to this coun- 
try with his family at the age of seven. 
After studies at the Metropolitan 
Opera School, he returned to England 
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to visit a member of his family. There 
he decided to accompany friends who 
were leaving to study in Vienna. He 
made his debut at Prague in 1907. In 
1912 he joined the Vienna Opera, 
where he sang over a period of 22 
years. During World War I he failed 
to return to America, and was in- 
terned. After the war he sang with 
the Chicago Civic Opera from 1923 
to 1925. In 1926 he married a dancer, 
Ria Guenzel. 

Mr. Piccaver, who had a large 
repertory in Italian, French, and Ger- 
man, also sang on many other Euro- 
pean stages. 


MRS. L, E. BEHYMER 


Los Angeles.—Mrs. L. E. Behymer, 
93, who with her husband had been 
one of the most important impre- 
sarios on the West Coast, died h2re 
on Oct. 2. 

After her husband’s death in 1947, 
Mrs. Behymer decided to carry on the 
local series, and did so for six years, 
retiring in January 1952. For almost 
65 years she and her husband con- 
ducted a concert management bureau 
in Los Angeles, bringing the world’s 
finest talent into the area. The first 
presentation of the Behymer office was 
the appearance of Adelina Patti in 
1888, the last one a performance of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in 
December 1951. Mrs. Behymer also 
wrote several books. The memoirs of 
her concert management, which she 
began to write after her retirement, 
were left unfinished. 

She leaves three children, Glen 
Behymer, Enid Behymer Malcolm, and 
Elsie Behymer Moody; 11 grandchil- 
dren, and 24 great-grandchildren. 


FREDA ROSS 


Mrs. Freda Ross, concert pianist, 
died on Sept. 4 at the French Hos- 
pital in New York City. 
was 79. 

Mrs. Ross, who was the mother of 
Lanny Ross, a singer, and Winston 
Ross, an actor, concertized in many 
parts of the world, also as accom- 





United Press International Photo 


President Eisenhower receives series tickets to the National Symphony’s 
season in Washington from Howard Mitchell, music director (center). 
At right is Carson Gray Frailey, president of the National Symphony 


Association 


of very interested but very skeptical 
people. The musical results obtained 
by Mr. de Frank finally convinced 
the public that it was not only a 
civic duty to support the Sinfonietta 
but also a thrilling experience to hear 
one of the concerts. Unexpectedly 
the orchestra was called upon last 
season to prepare what was for them 
a new work, the Brahms Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn, in less than 
an hour’s rehearsal between 7 and 8 
o'clock for an 8:15 performance. The 
evening’s soloist had become ill and 
was sent to the hospital. The Brahms 
music was substituted and the per- 
formance come off brilliantly. 

The number of players has been 
increased to 45 as added support 
made it possible to import extra play- 
ers. Most of the members are resi- 
dents of Memphis who earn their 
livelihood in other ways. 

During its first year, the Sinfonietta 
won the support of interested citi- 


zens who organized themselves as 


Her age 


panist to the celebrated prima balle- 


rina Anna Pavlova. 


FRED E. HAND 


Washington, D.C.—Fred E. Hand, 
72, former managing director of Con- 
stitution Hall, died on Sept. 6 at 
Georgetown University Hospital. Mr. 
Hand started his career as a singer 
when he joined the young Al Jolson 
to appear at the Bijou Theatre in 
Washington D.C. Later on he became 
manager and producer of several 
theatres and shows. In 1930 he be- 
came managing director of Constitu- 
tion Hall, a position he held for about 
20 years. He is survived by his widow, 
the former Lela Hodgkin. 


Memphis Sinfonietta 


Enters Sixth Year 


Memphis, Tenn.— The Memphis 
Sinfonietta completed its fifth season 
in the spring of 1958, having for the 
last two of its years sold-out houses. 


Its concerts have been held in the | 


Goodwyn Institute Auditorium seat- 
ing about 1,000. For its sixth season, 
it will move to the newly remodeled 
and redecorated Ellis Auditorium with 
a capacity of 2,400. Already the ad- 
vance sale is ahead of last year. 
The Sinfonietta was begun in the 
fall of 1952 by a group of 21 players 
under the direction of Vincent de 
Frank. It was their own enterprise 


and it was greeted by a small group | 





the Memphis Orchestra Society to 
support and finance the orchestra. 

In its fourth year, the Sinfonietta 
secured the co-operation of the Mem- 
phis Public Schools. At first it sent 
members of the orchestra to the 
schools to stimulate interest by dem- 
onstrating the various instruments. 
Then the orchestra visited school 
auditoriums to play hour-long con- 
certs for the children, with admission 
prices at a minimum. Last year the 
orchestra played to at least 14,000 
youngsters, white and colored. 

The budget has not permitted the 
engagement of big-name soloists, but 
Mr. de Frank, through his wide ac- 
quaintance with performers who are 
less well known, has been able to 
offer many exceptionally fine soloists. 
Several of them, also, were members 
of the orchestra. 

All this has contributed to the 
steady and secure growth of a musi- 
cal organization of which Memphis 
is very proud. —Burnet C. Tuthill 
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LICIA ALBANESE 
Soprano, Metropolitan & San Francisco Operas 
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Frank Glazer 


(Continued from page 37) 
trade, the heaviness or lightness of 
the action, the evenness or uneven- 
ness of the touch, the action noises, 
and the acoustical properties of the 
framework—all play a greater role 
than many pianists realize. Because 
the tone is ready-made for them, 
many of our younger pianists fail 
to give sufficient thought and at- 
tention to the kind of tone they 
produce. They do not seem to 
realize that the great pianists of 
the past spent much time and effort 
to acquire a beautiful tone. 

“One of my objectives is to write 
a book that will be a scientific ex- 
position in the fewest possible 
words of what is involved in the 
act of playing the piano, based on 
my own study of the instrument. 
No, it will not be another method, 
but I hope to incorporate in it 
those ‘kernels of truth’ that I have 
gleaned from the many methods 
and theories that have been pro- 
pounded. I shall try to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, clarify the 
principles, and also give some side- 
lights on how the great masters 
played. In other words, I want it 
to be a handy compendium which 
will obviate the necessity of con- 
sulting a great many books. When 
you know the truth, you see what 
nonsense has often been written by 
those who should have known 
better. 


“Anything Goes” 


“I might just as well add here 
that in piano playing at its highest 
level anything goes—high finger or 
low—that achieves the desired re- 
sult in the easiest way and with 
the least amount of effort. 

“In my own teaching, I use what 
I call a ‘Basic Bible of Repertory’ 
for study purpose rather than the 
usual etudes by Czerny, Clementi 
or Cramer. This includes Bach’s 
‘48’ (‘The Well-Tempered Clav- 
ier’), Beethoven’s ‘32’ (sonatas), 
the ‘24’ and ‘24’ of Chopin (prel- 
udes and etudes), and the Mozart 


concertos. The student who has 
mastered the problems in these can 
go on to anything he chooses. 

“Conception, control, touch and 
tone are the alpha and omega of 
piano study. The four most recur- 
ring basic problems confronting 
piano students are reading, listen- 
ing, the ‘letting go’, and playing 
freely in time. Most people don’t 
read what is on the printed page. 
Few listen, because, as I said be- 
fore, the tone is ready-made for 
them. By ‘letting go’ I mean the 
releasing of all tensions not neces- 
sary to the given act. 

“One of the difficulties in play- 
ing with nuance and color is the 
fact that it is so unlike what we 
see when we look at the music or 
the keyboard — black notes on 
white paper and black and white 
keys! A pianist, too, subjects him- 
self to many more kinds of fatigue 
than other workers, because prac- 
ticing and playing involves mental, 
physical, emotional and nervous 
energies. By the time he makes 
his debut, a pianist will have prac- 
ticed, very likely, 10,000 hours. 

“There is one other important 
factor in the development of our 
young artists that is generally 
neglected, that is in providing them 
with opportunities for public per- 
formance. It seems to me that if 
a young artist is good enough to 
win a contest in his or her state— 
whether it stops here or leads to 
a regional or national contest—the 
least that should be offered would 
be the ovportunity to perform be- 
fore all the local clubs in his state. 
Then, instead of having only one 
grand-prize winner in the national 
contest getting all the opportunities, 
the 48 state winners, without sub- 
tracting from the finalist’s engage- 
ments, would gain needed experi- 
ence in public performance and 
not be left with a feeling of frustra- 
tion. Peovle are not sufficiently 
aware that part of an rtist’s 
growth is this playing before an 
audience. The need to develop 
through public performance can 
never be achieved by practicing 
alone.” 





San Francisco 
Symphony Season 


San Francisco.—Plans for the 47th 
annual San Francisco Symphony sea- 
son are as follows. Opening concerts 
are slated for Dec. 3, 4, and 5, 
covering a 22-week period, closing on 
May 15. A total number of 88 opera- 
house and out-of-town concerts will 
be presented. 

Enrique Jorda, musical director, 
will share the baton with guest con- 
ductors John Barbirolli and Bruno 
Walter. 

In addition to the regular season 
series, there will be three special 
concerts which will feature Rudolf 
Serkin, Van Cliburn, and Myra Hess. 

Four Saturday Evenings with Andre 
Kostelanetz and guest artists will 
again be featured on a svecial sub- 
scrintion basis. The season also in- 
cludes 15 youth concerts, to be led by 
associate conductor Earl Murray. 

Other pianists to avpear at the 
series include Artur Rubinstein. Glenn 
Gould, Jean Casadesus, Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, and Stephan Bishop. 


Nathan Milstein and Henryk Szeryng 
will be the violin soloists. 

Singers will include Eileen Farrell, 
Maureen Forrester, Dorothy Waren- 
skjold, Katherine Hilgenberg, Lois 
Marshall, Nan Merriman, Richard 
Lewis, Raymond Manton, Leopold 
Simoneau, and Donald Gramm. 

Special offerings in the regular sub- 
scription series will include Handel’s 
“Messiah”, Bach’s B minor Mass, an 
all-Waener program, and Mahler’s 
“Das Lied von der Erde”. 

Various chorus parts will be as- 
siened to the Universitv of California 
Chorus, University of California Glee 
Club, and Treble Clef Society. 

The four Andre Kostelanetz con- 
certs will feature John Browning, 
pianist; Carl Sandberg, as narrator 
of Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait”; and 
Eugene Istomin, pianist. 





Boston—A newly formed local 
opera company, The Opera Group, 
Inc., has scheduled its ovening sea- 
son for 1958-59. Mrs. David Black 
is the president of the organization, 
Sarah Caldwell its artistic director. 
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Nicolai Malko (left), conductor of the Sydney Symphony, talks with 


i 4 
Ernest Bowen 


William Warfield, who was soloist with the orchestra, and Anna Russell, 
who was in Sydney on her way to New Zealand, where she was touring 
for the New Zealand Broadcasting Service 


Impressive Group of Artists 
Enlivens Sydney’s Season 


By WoLrcanc WAGNER 


Sydney.—A retrospective review of 
events during the first half of the 
current season reveals again that the 
cultural requirements of Sydney’s 
musical population are well catered 
for. 

An impressive array of artists vis- 
ited Sydney, appearing in recitals and 
as soloists with the orchestra. The 
tasteful and gracious playing of Ida 
Haendel, violinist, was as widely ac- 
claimed as was Eugene Istomin’s sen- 
sitive and thoughtful interpretations 
of Beethoven’s G major Piano Con- 
certo and Chopin’s in F minor. 

Rumanian-born Petre Munteanu 
introduced himself as the owner of a 
most attractive tenor voice of im- 
pressive range. Elena Nikolaidi and 
William Warfield, both touring Aus- 
tralia for the second time, require 
hardly any more praise from here be- 
yond recording one’s appreciation of 
Miss Nikolaidi’s singing of Schu- 
mann’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” and 
Canteloube’s “Chants d’Auvergne”, 
and Mr. Warfield’s interpretations of 
Fauré’s “La Bonne Chanson” and 
Brahms’s “Four Serious Songs”. 


Visit by Oistrakh 


Nor is there any need to elabo- 
rate on the supreme mastery of David 
Oistrakh apart from stating that the 
poetry and magical power of his vio- 
lin playing fulfilled the keenest ex- 
pectations. Admirably supported by 
his accompanist Vladimir Yampolski, 
Mr. Qistrakh was heard in four solo 
recitals and in two concerts with the 
orchestra, under Nicolai Malko. 

Curiosity changed quickly into ad- 
miration when 15-year-old Daniel 
Barenboim, Israeli pianist, played 
most exacting and elaborate programs 
before near-capacity houses. In his 
interpretations of Beethoven sonatas, 
Op. 106 (“Hammerklavier”) and Op. 
111 to name two among many out- 
standing achievements, he displayed a 
musical insight and comprehension 
that drew most flattering comments 
from music critics. 

Gary Graffman played Brahms’s 
D minor Piano Concerto (on three 
consecutive nights for Youth Concert 
audiences) with such consummate 
artistry and dedicated musicianship 
that one regretted his tight itinerary 
did not permit at least one solo re- 
cital in Sydney. 

Yet in spite of the great satisfac- 
tion derived from the performances 
of visiting artists, the affection of 


Sydney music lovers will always turn 
first to the orchestra and its musical 
director Nicolai Malko. The orches- 
tra has greatly improved since he 
took charge. 

Schubert’s “Great” C major sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Ninth were 
performed with an expressive dynamic 
range. One also enjoyed the stylish 
grace and subtle nuance that pre- 
vailed throughout performances of 
Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony and 
Mozart’s “Haffner” and C major 
Symphony (K.200). First Australian 
performances heard so far at Mr. 
Malko’s concerts included “Homena- 
jes” by Falla and Variations by the 
Danish composer Bentson. 

Other conductors appearing with 
the orchestra were Sir Bernard Heinze 
who introduced in Sydney an inter- 
esting symphony by the Israeli com- 
poser Joseph Tal; Kurt Woess, con- 
ductor of the Victorian Symphony; 
and Edouard van Remoortel, the 
newly appointed director of the St. 
Louis Orchestra, who left an excel- 
lent impression with his dynamic in- 
terpretations of Tchaikovsky’s E 
minor Symphony and Honegger’s 
Symphony No. 5. 

Some stimulating concerts of cham- 
ber music were presented under the 
management of the Musica Viva So- 
ciety, which had secured the services 
of two excellent ensembles from 
overseas, the American Alma Trio 
and the English Amadeus Quartet. 

—Wolfgang Wagner 


Cincinnati Plans 


Cincinnati—Max Rudolf, new 
music director of the Cincinnati sym- 
phony, has compiled a series of 20 
subscription concerts for this season, 
embracing music from all nations and 
periods. There will be 23 works new 
to Cincinnati, including three world 


premieres of works by Bernard 
Rogers, Charles Mills, and John 
Haussermann. 


Among the special events are a 
Beethoven Memorial Concert, Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio”, and Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabaeus”. 

Guest conductors will be Peter 
Maag, and John Barbirolli. Soloists 
will include Roberta Peters, Gyorgy 
Cziffra, Joseph Fuchs, Maria Tipo, 
Jose Limon, Robert Casadesus, Stan- 
ley Babin, Saramae Endich, Frances 
Bible, Ruth Slenczynska, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Carl Seemann, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Michael Rabin, Eva Likova, 
Charles O'Neill, Giorgio Tozzi, and 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale. 
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‘Mary Martin 


ACCOMPANIED BY FULL ORCHESTRA * JOHN LESKO, yg gg * DIRK 
a DANCER * LUIZ BONFA, GUITARIST * STAGED cde ae -_ 


“Music with Mary Martin” 


A CONCERT PRESENTATION OF UNFORGETTABLE MAGIC 
__ Produced | By: Andre Mertens and Humphrey Doulens 


Robert Shaw Chorale | 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 
Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets —— Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


16 Musicians 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
London ffrr Records 


Reserve ‘Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


The Festival Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, 
_ Personal Direction: : Coppicus & Schang 


Company of Ii 
Personal Sirestions Coppicus & Sehang 


NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 


Fifth Triumphant American Tour 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Westminster, Vox-Seliner Records 


e EUGENE LIST, 
Concerto Festival 


Pianist 
And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
__Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the Popular Mimes 
Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Coppicus & Schang LOTHAR PERL, 





_ Tour Direction: Pianist 


The Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 
Company of Nine — 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAIIEM PRESSLER 
_Personal Direction: Judson, O*Neill & Judd _ 


Returning Season 1959-60 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
A nave hit —" HERRMANN, Conductor 


5th Triumphant Return! — 1959-60 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


_ Personal Direction: 
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Baldwin Piano Pianist 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 
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JEAN CASADESUS 
Steinway Piano Pianist 
RAY DUDLEY 
Pianist 
TODD DUNCAN 
Baritone 
LEON FLEISHER 
Pianist 
EUGENE LIST 
Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 
Tenor 
GEORGE LONDON 
Baritone 
OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 

MILDRED MILLER 

: Mezzo-Soprano 
MAC MORGAN 

Baritone 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE | 
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MICHAEL RABIN 


: Violinist 
SANROMA 
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ELEANOR STEBER 
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BRIAN SULLIVAN 
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WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
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RISE STEVENS 
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ALEC TEMPLETON 
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Baritone 
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